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VICTOR MILL STARCH—tThe Weaver’s Friend 


_ Why worry about POTATO STARCH when. VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 

It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives af 
bléach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 


i i STARCH has no equal in the market. 
THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY SOUTHERN AGENT 
COLUMBUS OHIO. JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
The Smith Stop Motionfor| 
OUR RINGS | Two Ply Twisting : 

Set the Standard for Quality 
Eliminates waste; 
THERE ARE NONE OTHERS | prevents roller laps; 
“JUST AS GOOD” Jf enables the help to 
tend more spindles, 
the only simple de- 
vice for the purpose. 

) Send for Special Circular 
DRAPER. COMPANY HOPEDALE MASS. 
| J. D. CLOUDMAN 188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
——FORMERLY— 
H. A. MEIZ & GO, 
and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


~SoLe LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING | 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
t4o Oliver St , Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. IL. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President. 


F, H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 


‘ MADE TO ORDER 
22 West Trade Street (Charlotte N 2 
9 


PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL Co.| 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 


CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
5. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP 3 SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN AUDIT COMPANY, Inc. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
811 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


(C. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
OFFICERS JOHN W. TODD, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


ae Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Qsssaie the latest invention in Sad- 
: dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds ef 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE . 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


Th Richards Hinds Light Running Ralls 


Orders for Over: 140,000 Spindles 
Received during 1914 


Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade-Mark 


NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require No O# or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If mot, write te us at once for information 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


J 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for | 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


Here isa practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions, 


| SERVICE 
PURO Always 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nicke! plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking— -inside re- 
gulation prevents shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present wh 1S 


promptly. ud 4 


Puro Sanitary 
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Drinking Fountain Company + 
342 Main Street, Haydenville Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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COTTON TEXTILES ARGENTINA 


” Report of Commercial Representative attached to Buenos Aires Branch of the National City Bank of N 


(Continued from Last Week). 


There has always been a good 
market in the Argentine for silk 
and cotton mixtures. 

Gheck goods, from England and 
Italy, are very popular. The pre- 
vailing width is 40 inches and the 
weights vary from 100 to 200 grams 
per square meter (2.949 to 5.898 
ounces per square yard)... The 
Italian product, although more ex- 
pensive than the English, sells bet- 
Ler on account of its far superior 
quality. The factory price obtained 
on the English check 40 inches wide, 
and weighing 105 grams per square 
meter (3,096 oz. per square yard) 
was seven and one-half cents per 
meter (6.858 cents per yard); while 
that on an Italian sample weighing 
i8> grams per square meter (5.456 
ounces per square yard) was thir- 
‘een cents per meter (11.88 cents 
per yard). Small and medium 
checks sell well. The large designs 
are not popular. 

Corduroy. 


Most of the corduroy comes from 
Spain. Large quantities of the 
cheaper grades are sold in the in- 
terior of the country. The finer 
qualities for children’s clothimg 
only. The staple eloth is that with 
the wide interval. Bright colors 
are not saleable. Dark blue and 
brown are the most popular colors. 
‘The material is used a great deal 
by people from Spain and other 
of southern Europe, for 
trousers and other articles of men’s 
wearing apparel when a material of 
great durability is required, 


F lannelette. 


The strongest demand for flan- 
nelette in the Argentine develops 
during the winter months. In the 
material for dress goods English 
mills lead. The German product, in 
the heavier weights, manufactured 
of cotton waste, is very popular for 
certain purposes on account of the 


low. price at.which it is.sold. 


The best quality of .flannelette 

must be knapped on both the face 
and the reverse, with the design on 
both sides.. In the cheaper grades 
one finished side is sufficient. Many 
of the light. weight flannelettes on 


the local market show designs that 
have been pressed through to the 
 peverse by some process known ‘to 
this last mentioned article run from 


manufacturers. Mill prices of 
mine and ten cents per yard up. 
"Phe dark colors with cross stripes 
are very popular for dress goods. 
There is also a good demand for 


plain colors, white, yellow and blue. 
Flower designs are no longer popu- 
lar. Reeent receipts from Germany 
are plain whte and lilac, white with 
blue stripes, and tan. 


The weight and width of the 


flannelette depend upon the use. 


for which it is mtended and _ the 
part of the Republic in which it is 
sold. Some of the winter months 
in Buenos Aires are rather ehilly 
so that the better class of flnannel- 
etles which are practically all seld 
in that eity should weigh from 100 
Lo 120 grams per linear meter of 70 


centimeters (27.559 inches) width 
‘equivalent te 4.217@5043 ounces 
per square yard). Goods for sale 


in the northern pari of the Repub- 
lic, Where the temperatufe is mild- 
er, may be 
square meter 
square yard). 


(2.949 ounze per 
Still other parts of 


the country require weights up to 


200 grams per square meter (5.8985 
oz. per square yard). The widths 


also vary from 70 io 75, 80 and .90 


centimeters, and even 100 centi- 
meter widths are sold (27.56, 29.52, 
35,43 and even 39.37 inches.) 


Both the finished and unfinished 
bombazines sell well in the Argen- 
tine, and one prominent dealer stat- 
ed that in his opinion this is a line 
in whch the North American man- 
ufaeturer could easily compete. The 
European mills produce the article 
at a lower cost, but the American 
product bas the reputation of be- 
ing so much superior that the ad- 
ditional purchase price is consider - 
ed justifiable. Widths vary from 70 
to 80 centimeters (27.56 and 31.49 
inches), and the weights from 200 to 
200 grams per square meter (5.898 
to 7.373 oz. per square yard). The 
factory price on the 80 centimeter 
width, weighing 250 grams 
square meter, is nine cents. per 
meter (8.23 cents per yard), and on 
goods of 75 centimeters width, 
weighing 235 grams (698 oz. per 
square yard), ten and four-tenths 
cents per square meter (8.695 cents 
per square yard). 

Denims. 


The denims are amongst the most 
important textiles, from the point 
of quantity, on the joeal market. 


They are used by working men in 
the cities and throughout the agri- 


cultral districts: Indigo blue is the 
most popular color. The eommon 
widths are 70 eentimeters (27.56 
inghes) and 130 and 140 centimeters 
(61148 and 55.12 inches), while 
weights range from 160 to 250 grams 


as light as 100 grams per 


per 


per square meter (4.7188 to 7.3731 
oz. per square yard). The following 
prices on Italian products at the 
place of origin were obtained: 

70 centimeters wide (27.56 in.) weighing 
240 grams per square meter (7.1076 
oO per sq. yd.), $0.125 per meter 
11.438 cts per yard.) 

136 centimeters wide (53,54 in.), weigh- 
ing 215 grams per square meter 
(6.37 oz, per sq. yd, $0,175 per 
meter (16 cts, per yd,) 

186 to 140 centimeters (53, 54 to 55,11 in 5. 
wide, weighing 160 grams ‘per sd. 
meter (4.718 oz. per-.sq. yd.), $0.16 
per meter (14.63 cts, per yd.) 

Tela Marina, of which samples 
haye been secured, is a plaid woven 
fabric manufactured in Italy and 
England, sold in Argentina for dress 
goods in the moderate winter season 
in large quantities. The Italian 
product is the best, and the British 
product is manufactured as an imi- 
tation of the former. The width is 
68 to 70 centimeters 26.77 to 27.56 
inches), and the weight varies from 
150 to 200 grams per square meter 
(4.42 to 5.89 oz. per square yard). 
The price of the English article 70 
centimeters (27.56 inches) wide and 
weighing 150 grams (4.42 oz W 
square yard) is 7 cents per yard: 
while that of the Ealian product of 
the same width weighing 195 grams 
(5.75 oz. per square yard) is 9 cents 
per meter (8.23 cents per yard). 

Brin comes in a plain wive in 
tan, grey and slate color. If is ex- 
tensively- used for making long dus! 
coats for ‘traveler s and in the cheap- 


ing about 115 grams to the 


New York. 


er grades for similar coats for 
schoo! boys and clerks. The wear- 
ing of these long coats over their 
heavier garments by school boys 
and clerks in mereantile and indus- 
trial establishments is a custom 
peculiar to this country and creates 
an unusual demand for this cloth. 
Popular widths are 130 to 140 centi- 
meters (51.18 to 55.12 inches), weigh- 
square 


meter (3.39 oz. to square yard). 


 Duek, 

The importation of cotton 
and Canvaseis not as extensive as 
might he expected. Its principal! 
use is for making tents, awnings 
and sails, and for the manufacture 
of alpagatas, a low shoe or slipper, 
with rope soles, used largely by the 
poorer classes in all Spanish coun-. 
tries. This class of textiles is pro- 
tected by a high import duty, which 
has proved so great an advantage 
to local producttion that the indus- 
try has grown large, and now 
supplying most of the local demand. 
The domestic product is of good 
quality, usually better than the 
North American article of like 
price. Nevertheless there is still a 
considerable amount of the old 
“Woodberry” duck, which has been 
the standard since the old clipper 
ship days imported. 

The largest. native factory quotes 
the following wholesale prices: 


duck 


is 


Prices per Lineal Meter in Argentine Paper. 


Width 

Inches No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No.7 . No. 8. .No. No. 40 
22 $0.98 $084 $0.79 $0.74 $0.68 $0.65 $0.59 $0.55. 
36 1.45 1.35 1.25 t.45 1.06 098 092 0.85 
40 1.63 154 1.42 2 1.18 1.08 1.00 0.95 
42 1.25 1.15 1.09 1.02 
44 1.32 1.23 1.46 1.09 
48 1.45 { 35 1.26 1418 
50 1.55 {42 1,34 1.24 
52 1.51 1.29 
D4 1.68 1.57 1.46 1.35 
56 1.72 1.63 1.51 1.41 
60 1.84 1,72 1.62 1.54 

Price Per Yard in LU. S. Money. 

Width 

Inches No. 3 No. 4 No, 5 No. 6 No. 7 No, 8 No.9 Noe. 
22 $349 $.326 $.287 $,229 $.213 
36 524 ABS AW All BRO Bor 330 
40 632 586 500 Ad AND 388 368 
44 512 ABO 423 
48 562 S24 ARS ADS 
50 554 20 ABI 
5? 632 5ON 
54 652 609 AAG 
56 667 632 SAT 
60 667 632 


(Continued | on Page 8.) 
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The Graton & Knight Exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

The Graton & Knight Manufactur- 
ing Company, Oak Leather Tanners 
and Belt Makers, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, have an especially 
complete and instructive exhibit of 
leather belting and leather special- 
ties in their booth in the Palace of 


Machinery, at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. This exhibit is divided 


into three separate and distinct di- 
visions. 


SOUTHERN TEXfILE BULLETIN. 


this Specialty Exhibit is a demon- 
stration of the manner in which the 
Graton & Knight people utilize the 
leather which is unsuitable for use 
in. their high-grade belting. It is 
both surprising and interesting to 
note the great variety of leather 
sundries shown, principal among 
which are automobile and motor- 
eyele leather specialties of every 


description, strapping for all pur- 
poses, trumk handles, leather 
aprons, packings, gaskets, discs, 


pump leathers, washers, etc. 
fn this division is also found a 


i, 7-8-inch 
helt, drive. 


single strand “V” 


2. 
ery). 

3. Mule drive in horizontal plane. 

4. Bicycle drive (Cotton Mill 
Spinning Frames). 

5. . Vertical drive with weighted 
idler. 

6. Quarter-turn drive with two 
idler's. 

7. Mule drive in vertical plane. 

8. Five strand 1 1-4-inch ‘“Y” 
bell drive reduction ratio 7 to 1. 

9, Quarter-turn drive without 


Cone drive (textile machin- 


4 
: 


Exhibit of The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 


Avenue H and Second Street, Palace 


of Machinery, 


Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif, 


The first division represents the 
complete line of Graton’ & Knight 
leather belting, including all their 
reguiar brands as well as their fa- 


mous . Neptune Waterproof and 
Spartan Steamproof brands. ‘This 


part of the exhibit is so arranged 
that visitors may easily inspect 
each grade of belting displayed. 

The second division or panel ex- 
hibit, is one of the most elaborate 
exhibits in the Machinery Palace. 
Here is found an interesting display 
of various cuts of leather, the com- 
pany'’s different brands of Late 
Leather, also Round, Twist and 
Build-Up ‘Round belting, all of 
which is particularity interesting to 
users of these various products. 

It is well known that certain por- 
tions of the hide are not suited for 
belting purposes, yet. when sorted 
and specially finished they are un- 
eurpassed for manufacturing leath- 
sundries, The major portion of 


representative showing of shoe 
counters, soles, welting, and other 
shoe supplies manufactured by the 
Worcester Counter Company, also 
bicycle. and motorcycle saddles 
manufactured by the Persons Man- 
ufacturing Company. Both these 
companies are a part of the Graton 
& Knight Corporation. 

The third division is.a running 
exhibit and is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first seelion comprises 


‘an operating exhibit of some dozen 


or fifteen different types of drives. 
They represent some of the most 


difficull, drives in factory ex- 
perience, and are all suceessfully 
netted, notin “accordance” with 


(theory, bul as a result of many ex- 
haustive tests and sixty-four years 
experience in manufacturing leath- 
er belting for all conditions of ser- 
vice, The drives shown in the ac- 
companying illustration of this 
operating exhibit are as follows: 


idler, 
40. Stripper drive (Woolen Card). 
{1. 1 1-2-inch single strand “V” 

belt. drive, | 


12. Matcher head drive. 
13. Upper eylinder drive. 
14... Lower eylinder drive. 


‘High Speed Planer and Matcher). 

In the second section of the div- 
ision is a wonderful demonstration 
of the remarkable qualities of their 
famous Spartan Brand of steam- 
proof leather belting. Two of these 
Spartan Belts drive through a heat 
chamber of 200 degrees F., and from 
there into a bath of oil and water, 
thereby proving most conclusively 
jhe ‘heat, oi] and waterproof quali- 
lies of the Spartan Brand. 

The Graton & Knight exhibit is an 
impressive showing of. their com- 
plete line of products, the. quality 
of these products and their various 
uses. It also convincingly demon- 
strates their policy to supply not 
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only high grade goods, but to study 
conditions with a view to furnishing 
their customers the grade and con- 
struction of belting best suited to 
their individual requirements. To 
give the trade the best possible ser- 


vice along these lines they maintain _ 


a large engineering department 
thoroughly equipped to analyze any 
type of drive or any installation, 
and submit recommendations for 
the most efficient and economical 
methods of transmission. 

The Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company cordially invite all 
visitors at the Exposition to call at 


their booth and inspect their goods — 


(there displayed. Their representa- 
tives in charge will be glad to ex- 
plain all features of the exhibit and 
Lo give suggestions in regard to the 
particular needs and problems of 
each visitor. 


Diamond Fibre Products 


The Diamond States Fibre Co. of 
Elmere, Del, has issued a very 
handsome illustrated circular show- 
ing their well known line of fibre 
trucks, roving eans and boxes. The 
circular can be obtained free Dy, 


writing for .same. Mention the 
Southern Taxtile Bulletin when 
writing. 


Cotton Stocks: Aceumulate in Japan. 


The warebousemen’s report on the 


colton consignment in Osaka, dated 


June 10, gives the whole stocks held 
as showing an imecrease of 780 bales 
over the previous report, dated June 
i, the tolal amounting to 11,075 
bales. This is the result of a dwind. 
ing demand from China. The aceu- 
mulation is particularly ‘heavy in 
coarse counts. In finer goods also 
there is a heavy accumulation, but 
that is almost entirely due to the 
depressed condition of the domestic 
textile market. 

"The. report of the Associated Got-— 
ton Spimning Companies fer the 
opening days of the present month — 
shows that exports to China shave 
inereased lately, but that is due to 
speculative shipments by. some ex-- 
porters on dhe strength of the re- 
ported decrease in stocks at Shang- — 
hai. Otherwise trade remains as 
slack as ever, 

During the opening days of June 
9,012 bales were shipped from Kobe, 
1,802% bales from usaka, 367 bales 
from Yokohama, 360 bales from 

fagasaki, 865 bales from Nagoya and 
430 bales from Moji, thus bringing 
up the total shipments for the per- 
iod to 15,836% bales, an increase of | 
7,603 bales compared with the same 
period last month, 

Indian spinners have been promot-_ 
ing their trade with China, and have — 
40 counts, to Shanghai. During the 
last. fortnight more than 5,000 bales 


of Indian, yarn were disposed of 
This has affeeted the market for 


Japanese goods.—Gonsular Reporis. 


Evasion. 


“Am I the first girl you ever kiss- 
ed?” 
“Am the first man you ever ask- 


ed that question?”—Ex, 


Operating Exhibit. 
— 
apt 
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Manufacturers in general recog- 
nize the vital importance of a know- 
ledge of the costs uf their product, 
yet but few of them have a cost 
system on which they are willing to 
rely under all conattions. 

While it is possible to get quite 
accurately the amount of material 
at labor use. ddirectly in the pro- 
duction of an article, and several 
systems have been devised which 
accomplish this result, there does 
not seem to have been devised any 
system of distributing that portion 
of the expense known variously as , 
indirect expense, burden or over- 
head, in such a manner as to make 
us have any real confidence that it 
has been done. pyroperty. 

There are in common use sever- 
al methods of distributing this ex- 
pense. One is to distrtputte the to- 
tal indireet expense, including im- 
terest, taxes, insurance, ete., accord- 
in to the direct labor. Another is to 
distribute a portion of this expense 
according to direct labor, and a por- 
tion according to machine hours. 
Other methods distribute a certain 
amount of this expense on material 
used, elec. Most of these methods 
contemplate the distribution of all 
of the indirect expense of the man- 
ufacturing plant, however much it 
may be, on the output produced, no 
matter how smail it is. 

If the factory is running at its 
full, or normal, capacity, this item 
of indireet expense per unit of pro- 
duet is usually small. If the factory 
is running at only a fraction of tts 
capacity, say one-half, and turning 
out only one-half of 1ts normal pro- 
duet, there is but littke change in 
the total amount of this indirect 
expense, all of which must now be 
distributed over one half as much 
product as previously, each unit of 
product. thereby being obliged to 
bear approximately twice as much 
expense as formerly. 

When times are good, and there 
is plenty of business, this method of 
-aceounting indicates that our costs 
are bow: but when times become 
bad and business is slack, it indi- 

sates high costs due to the increas- 
ed proportion of burden each unit 
has to bear. During good times 


when there is a demand for all the 


product we can make, it is usually 
sold at a high price and the ele- 
ment of cost is not such an import- 
ant factor. When business is dull, 
however, we cannot get such a high 
price for our product, and the ques- 
tion of how bow a price we can 
afford to sell the product at is of 
vital importance. Our costs systems, 
as generally operated at present, 
show under such conditions that 
our costs are high and, if business 
is very bad, they usually show us 
a cost far greater than the amount 
we can.get for the goods. In other 
words, our present system of cost 
accounting go to pieces when they 
are most needed. This being ‘the 
ease, many of us have felt for a 
long time that there was something 
radwally wrong with the present 
theories on the subject. 
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Relation Between Production and Cost 


F. L. Gant Before American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


As an illustrattion, I may cite a 
case which recently came to my ai- 
tention. A nmrvan found that his cost 
on a certain article was 30 cents. 
Wien ‘he found that he could buy 
it for 26 cents, he gave orders to 
stop manufacturing and to buy it, 
saying he did mot understand how 
his competitor could sell at that 
price. He seemed to realize that 
there was a flaw somewhere, but he 
could not locate it. I then asked 
him what his expense consisted of. 
His reply was labor 10 cents, mate- 
rial 8 cents, and overhead 12 cents. 
"My next question was: Are you run- 
ning your factory at full capacity? 
and got the reply that he was run- 
ning it at less than half its capac- 
ity, possibily at one-third. The next 
question was: What would the over- 
head on this article if you fac- 
tory was running full? The reply 

was that tt would be about 5 cents; 
and hence the cost would be only 
23 eents. 

The possibility that his competi- 
tor was running his faetory full 
suggested itself at once as an ex- 
planation. 


The next question that suggested 
itself was how the 12 cents over- 


head, which was ¢harged to this 
article, would be paid if the arti- 
ele waas bought. The obvious an- 


swer was that it would be distribu- 
ted over the product still being 
made, and would thereby increase 
its cost. In such a case it would 
probably be found that some other 
article was costing more than. it 
could be bought for; and, if the 
same policy were pursued, the sec- 
ond article should be bought, which 
would cause ‘the remaining product 
to bear a still higher expense rate. 

If this policy were carried to its 
logical conelusiton, the manufactur- 
er would be buying everything be- 
fore jong, and be obliged to give up 
manufacturing entirely . 

The illustration which I have eit- 
ed is not an isolated case, 
representative of the problems be- 
fore a jarge class of manufacturers, 
who believe that all the expense, 
however large, must be carried by 
the output produced, ‘however 
small. 

This theory of expense distribu- 
tion is quite widespread, and clear- 
ly indicates a policy, which in dull 
times would, if followed logically, 
put many of our manufacturers out 
of business. In 1897 ‘the plant of 
which I was superintendent was put 
out of business by just this kind of 
logic. It never started up again. 

Fortunately for the country, 
American people as a whole will 
finaliv diseard theorfes which con- 
flichL with common sense; and, when 
their cost figures indicate an ab- 
surd conclusion, most of them will 
repudiate the figures..A cost system 
hawever, whieh faltis us when we 
need it most, is of but httle value 
and it is imperative for us to de- 
vise a theory of costs that will not 
fail us. 

Most of the cost systems in use, 
and the theories on which they are 


but is 


out of the business: 


based, have been devised by ac- 
countants for the benefit of finan- 
ciers, whose aim has been to crili- 
cise the factory and make it re- 
sponsible for all the shortcomings 
of the business. In this they have 
succeeded admirably, largely be- 
cause the methods used are not de- 
vised as to enable the superintend- 
ent to present his side of the case. 


Our theory of cost keeping is that 
one of its prime functions is ‘to en- 
able the superintendent to know 
whether, or not, he is doing the 
work he is responsible as econom- 
ically as possible, which function 
is ignored in the majority of the 
cost systems now in general use. 
Many accountants, who make an at- 
tempt to show it, are so iong in 
getting their figures in shape that 
they are practically worthless for 
the purpose intended, the possibili- 
fy of using them be!ng past. 

In order to get a correct view of 
the subject we must look at the 
matter from a different and broad- 
er standpoint. The following ilhuis- \ 
tration seems to put the subject in 


its true light: 


Let us suppose that the manu- 
fecturer owns three identical plants 
of an economicaal operating size, 
manufacturing the same article,— 
one located in Albany, one in Buffa- 
lo and one in. Chicago,—and , that 
they are all running at their nor- 
mal capacity and managed equally 
well. The amount of indirect ex- 
pense per unit of product would 
be substantially the same in each of 
these factories, as would he the to- 


tal eost. Now suppose that business 


suddenly falls off to one-third of 
its previous amount and that the 
manufacturer shuts down the plants 
in Albany and Buffalo, and contin- 
ues to run the one in Chicago ex- 
activ as it has heen run before. The 
product from the Chicago plant 


would have the same eost that it 


previously had, but the expense of 
carrying two idle factories might be 
so great as to take all the profits 
in other words, 
the profit made from the Chicago 
plant might be offset entirely by the 
loss made by the Albany and Buffalo 
plants. 3 


If these plants, tnstead of being 
in different cities, were located in 
the same city, a simflar condition 
might also exist in which the ex- 
pense of the two idle plants would 
be such a drain on the business that 
they would offset the profit. made 
in the going plant. 


Instead of considering these three 
factories to be in different parts of 
one city, they might be considered 
as being in one yard, which would 
not change the conditions. Finally, 
we might consider that the walls 
between these factories were taken 
aown and that the three factories 
were turned into one plant. the out- 
pul of which had been reduced to 
one-third of its normal volume. Ar- 
guinz as before it would be proper 
to charge to this product only one- 
third of the indirect expense charg - 


ed when 
full. 


If the above argument is correct, 
we may state the following genera, 
principle: 


The indirect expense chargeahie 
lo the output of a factory bears the 
same ratio to the indirect expense 
necessary to run the factory at 
normal capacity, as the output in 
question bears to the normal out- 
put of the factory. 


This theory of expense distribu - 

tion, which was forced upon us by 
ihe abrupt change in’ condition, 
brought on by the war, explains 
many things which were inexplana- 
ble under the older theory, 
gives the manufacturer uniform 
costs as long as the methods of 
ign do not change. 
_ Under this method of distribut- 
ing expense there will be-a certain 
amount of undistributed expense 
remaming whenever the factory 
runs below its normal capacity. A 
careful consideration of this item 
will show that it is not chargeable 
to the product made, but is a bus- 
iness expense incurred on aceoun! 
of our maintaining a certain por- 
tion of the fac tory idle, and charge- 
able to profit and loss. Many man- 
ufaeturers have made money in 4 
smail plant, then built a large plant 
and lost money for years after- 
wards without quite understand- 
ing how it happened. This method 
of figuring gives a clear explana- 
tion of that fact and warns us to 
do everything possible to increase 
the efficiency of the plant we have, 
rather than to increase its size. 


the factory was 


a nd 


This theory seems to give a sat- 
isfactory amswer to all the ques- 
tions of cost that I have been able 
to apply it to, and during the past 
few months I have laid it before 
a @reat many capable business men 
and accountants. Some. admitted 
that this viewpoint would produce 
a very radical change in their bus- 
iness policy, and are already 
paring to carry out the new 
ry. 

It explains clearly why some of 
our large combinations of manufac- 
Luring plants have not been as sue- 
cessful as was anticipated, and why 
the small, but newer plant, is able 
to compete successfully and make 
money, while the combinations are 
only just holding their own. 

The idea so prevalent a few years 
ago, that in the industrial world 
money is the most powerful fac- 
tor, and that if we only had enough 
money, nothing else would matter 
very much, is beginning to lose its 
force, for it is becoming clear that 
the size of a business is not so im- 
portant as the policy by which it 
is directed. If we base our policy 
on the idea that the cost of an:ar- 
ticle can only legitimately include 
the expense necessarily ineurred 
either directly or indireetiv in pro- 
ducing it, we shall find that our 
costs are much lower than we 
thought, and that we can do many 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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War 


H ester’s Yearly 


Henry G. Hester, secretary of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, has 
issued his complete report for the 
vear ending July 31, 1915. The re- 
port is of especial interest in view 
of the unsettled sbate of the cotton 
market at the beginning of the 
period surveyed. Secretary Hester 
says in part: 

“The last annual statement of 
consumption was for the twelve 
months ending August 31, and as 
conditions in Europe made it 
impossible to obtarn accurate data 
in reference to port and mill stocks 
mm the Continent, the figures then 
given were only approximate. The 
change since of the cotton year 


brings the conyparatives for last 
vear and previous years in this 


statement to July 31, at which time 
there was no interference, so that 
the 1913-14 figures as herein given 


may be considered as accurate. 
The same cannot be said of this 
season's total, as the corditions 


which prevailed on the Continent in 
August last have changed but little 
in so far as obtaining statistical in- 
formation is coneerned. Thomas R. 
Ellison, of Liverpool, cables me ‘his 
figures of mill stocks July 31. as 
Greal Britain 325,000 bales, includ- 
ing 200,00 American;. Continent. 1,- 
100,000, ineluding 1,000,000 Ameri- 
ean, but states that in so far as 
the Continent is concerned, with in- 
formation so restrieted, the figures 
can only be considered as a rough 
estimate 

“The face of the figures indicates 
a consumption of American cotton, 
including linters, during this year, 
of 14,134.000 bales, but is likely that 
this total ineludes 250,000 bales or 
more at Continental outports not in- 
eluded: in the visible supply and not 
necessarily belonging to spinners, 
which outports under ordinary cir- 
cumstances hold no stock of cotton. 
If this amount were deducted it 
would point to a total world’s con- 
sumption of American cotton for the 
year ending July 34, 1915, of not ex- 
ceeding 13,900,000 bales. | 

“The commercial cotton crop of 
the United States for the year end- 
ing with the close of July, 1915, 
amounted to 15,108,011 bales, show- 
ing an increase over that of 1913-14 
of 225518 bales, an increase over 
that of 1912-13 of 1,001,895 and a de- 
crease under that of 1941-12 of 1,- 
000,078 bales. 

“The entire increase m the deliv- 
erles over fast year was in Texas, 
which showed a gain of 12 per cent, 
while the ‘other Gulf and Atlantic 
states decreased, respectively, 1 3-10 
aml 3 3-10 per cent. 

“The crop, whieh averaged mid- 
ding, was largely of the medium 
grades; that.is, without. a super- 
abundance of either higher or lower 
qualities. ‘The average price for 
middling cotton for the year was 
794 cents per pound, comparing 
with 13.49 last year, 12.20 the year 
before and 10.16 in 1911-12 ,and the 
average commercial value per bale 
was $41.04, against 968.06 last year 
$63.59 the year 
in 1914-12. 


“It was not until the new crop 
Legan to move more freely that the 


before and $51.45 


» and uncertainty at the outset, 
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foree of the panic brought about 
by the European war scare Was 
realized; and while the reopening of 
the Exhanges which were closed 
from July 31 to Nov. 16, brought 
about a steadier feeling, it was some 
time after that before the demoral- 
ization was overcome. It was in 
Oetober that the lowest figure of 
6 t-2 cents was recorded, but there 
were many sales made in the inter- 
ior, in 'Fexas especially, on the basis 
of 5 1-2 and 5 3-4 cents per pound 
for middling. 

“In fact, while the exchanges 
were closed, there was no regular 
market, and cotton was selling in 
the interior of the Texas and Gulf 
States af one price and in the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard at 
another. - Conditions were intensi- 
fied by ‘calamity hhowlers,’ who pre- 
dicted all sorts of disasters. 


“It is hardly to be wondered. al, 
therefore, that there was a sheer 
drop from an average value per bale 
Of $67 in July, 1914, to $37 in Octo- 
ber, or say, about $30 per bale. 
the time the exchanges opened, the 
trade began to realize that we were 
facing a bumper crop, which prom- 
ised to exceed all previous yields, 


but the worst had been witnessed, 


and, as reflected in the figures ap- 
pended, while the outcome has been 
the reverse of favorable, it has 
proved better than anticipated. 

“The total value of the crop com- 
pare with the previous three years 
ended July 31 has been as follows: 


Bales Value : 

1914-15.. .. .. .. 15,108,011 $593,482,978 
14,882,498 977,844,114 
1912-12. . 14,106,116 866,185,562 
1911-12... 16,108,089 808,723,957 
“These values, which embrace 


the commercial crop, are for cotton 
only and do not, of course, include 
the value of the cottonseed, which 
constitutes an important item. For 
example, the vale of the crop for 
the past year, as stated, was %593,- 
432,978, to which, if the value of 
the cottonseed be added, we should 
have a total of $749,384,978. Last 
year the total value, including seed, 
was $1,134,444,114. The seed crop of 
this year brought about the same as 
that of last year, so that the loss in 
total value was practically all in 
the cotton. 

“The quantity of old cotton re- 
maining in. the cotton belt at the 


_ Close of this season is many times 


larger than ever before, though not 
much greater than has been gener- 
ally expected, owing to the enoum- 
ous production and the unfavorable 
influences of the European war. 
The figures July 31 were about (in 
thousands) : 


This Last 

year year 

Southern mill stocks. . 343 
Counted and uncounted inte- 

rior towns and plantations 1,888 300 
Total old cotton carried 
over in the South at the 

close of season .. 643 


“The history of American mills 
during the year was one of doubt 
due 
to the outbreak of the European 
war, followed by a fairly active 

period with a recent slackening ten- 
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Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and Softeners 
FOR ALL TEXTILES. 


TEXTILE 


promptly. 


best possible shape. — 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers; we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all ee 


Skilled experts 


A stock of 


We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


“The outcome has been that the 


mills and factories in the South 
have established a new high mark, 
exceeding last year’s consumption 
(which was the largest up to that 
time) by 100,000 bares, while North- 
ern consumption has been well up 
to, its highest previous record for 
american cotton. 


“This relaties to consumption. 

“Both North and South. manufac- 
turers thave bought freely of low- 
priced cotton, their aggregate tak- 
ings having reached 6,354,000 bales. 
The rosters are as follows: 


“Northern takings and consump- 
tion of American cotton for. the 
year ended July 31: 


1914-15 

Mill stocks 
582,000 
Takings for ‘year. . - 2,883,000 
Supply... .. . 8,465,000 
‘onsumption, year. 2618, 000 


Mill stocks, close year 847. 000 
“Southern baking and 
tion of American 


1913-14 


591,000 
2,562,000 
3.153.000 
2, 571, 


consump- 


eolion for the 
year ended July 31: 
1914-15 
Mill stocks, beginning 
BENS 443.000 358,000 
Takings for year.. .. 8.471.000 3,048,000 
Supply.. 814,000 3,406,000 
year 8,168,000 3,063,000 
Mill stocks, close year 651,000 343,000 
Total takings North 
and South .. .. .. 6.354.000 


Total consumption 
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Cotton as Contrabrand 


ONE GIRL will easily run four or five ENTWISTLE BEAM 


At the meeting held in London on 
August iith to impress upon. the 
government the necessity of decilar- 
ing cotton contraband of war Sir 
William Ramsay, the scientist, de- 
clared cotton was the only sub- 
stance required for the manufacture 
of munitions with which the Ger- 
mans could not supply themselves. 
He said no chemical products could 
take the place of cotton in propul- 
sive ammunition, and that ammuni- 
dion made from used colton was not 
as effective as that made from un- 
used cotton. 

Sir Charles Macara, president of 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, presided al 
the meeting and Sir William was 
the principal speaker. An inspired 
statement published in most of the 
newspapers depreciating the agi- 
lation to make cotton contraband 
and intimaling that negotiations 
with the United States on this sub- 
ject were proceeding, had the ef- 
feet of lessening interest in the 
meeting. Both the presiding officer 


and chief speaker were insistent, irade of the great Engiish speaking a, contraband will be accomplish- or so would cover the total expense. { 
however, that immediate action nation across the Atlantic. There oq by a direct announcement of in- The cotton so purchased— the South q 
should be taken. are difliculties, but difficulties were tention to purchase and hold from would inevitably insist on this . 3 

In opening the proceding the Created to be faced.” this market the amount of cotton stipulation—would have to be stored 


president of the cotton spinners said 
‘he had no doubt that the manufac- 
ture of explosives had consumed a 


‘Lae estimate was made by Sir 


Charles that a thousand tons of cot- 
bon was used every day of the war, 
and he protested thal it was grossly 


unfair to the English soldiers and > 


their Allies that Great Britain 
should continue to supply Germany 
with this commodity. 

“Had colton been slopped al 
beginning of the war,” he said, 
is reasonable to say we could fo 
expecting now to see the war near- 
ing an end.” 

A letter from Lord Beresford was 


read at the meting in which he said 


if cotton had been declared contra- 
band last February the war now 
would be approaching. its final 
scenes, and added: 

“Cotton is still entering Germany. 
She might just as well be allowed 
to import shells. Neutral powers 
should De informed that we intend 
lo maintain our maritime rights as a 
belligerent. Of what use to us is 
the mastery of the sea unless we 
profit by its advantages? 


“We don’t wish to hamper the 


The solution of the problem pro- 
posed by Lord Beresford would be 
lor the British government to buy 
up the entire American crop and 


WARPERS, 


or to doubles, 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


BECAUSE troubles that cause frequent sto 
have been eliminated in the 
FOR INSTANCE, there is no trouble due to slack ends, dropped 
ends, or failure of stop motion, or to excessive tension 
é@tc., etc. 


SEND FOR Our CATALOGUE ON | ' 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, 


SOUTHE’RN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, CHARLOTTE,N.C’ 


age of other machines 


NTWISTLE 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


LOWELL; MASS. 


Cotton is such a targe factor in 
the production of modern high ex- 
plosives that the question has ap- 
parently become one of shutting out 
ammunition for the Teutonic allies. 
There seems a disposition in local 
eotton circles to believe that any de- 
cision to class our Southern staple 


that under normal! conditions would 
be taken by Germany and Austria. 
This amount is estimated: al be- 


would normally have gone to 
céntral empires. This 
volve an outlay of some 


would in- 
£ 30,000,000, 


If we bought up at the same time - 


and on the same prebellum basis 
the exports of American cotton to 
Holland, Denmark. Norway, 


and Switzerland, another £5,000,000 


by the British government and 
could not be resold to our own 
spinners until the close of the war. 


large part of ‘the cotton surplus ML tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 bales. if it were used simply to take the 
-ereated by the war, and added: resell afterwards even if at a 1088. i, obviously, could not be made, Place of the similar amount that 


“We must utilize our command of 
the highways of the sea, both prac- 
fically and diplomatically, to pre- 
vent cotton reaching enemy coun- 
tries, While at the same time act- 
ing faily in the interests of neutral! 
countries.” 


He was sure the government had 
given anxious consideration to this 
complicated problem, an? said 
there was no doubt that during re- 
cent months the stoeke of cotton 
accumulating at Liverpool! had 
shown that an improvement was 
taking place, but that if was abso- 
necessary that strong and 
well considered measures should be 
carried out to keep cotton from the 
countries with which Great Britain 
was al war. 


‘Sir. William Ramsey, who second- 
ed a resolution, which was passed, 
demanding that cotton be declarea 
contraband, asserted that while 
substitutes for cotton could be used 
jn making nitro-cellulose, yet none 
of them had what was called the 


Discussing ‘the meeting called to 
urge that cotton be declared con- 
Lraband, the “Chronicle” says, it 
would have been better if the gov- 
ernment, instead of relying on a 
blockade open to the American al- 
legation of illegality, had included 
cotton and other commodities in the 


list of contraband and relied upon 


the application of the principle of 
“continuous voyage’ to stop 
goods ostensibly consigned to a 


neutral, but really intended for an 


enemy destination. 
Quoting the decision of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court in the 
case of the British steamer Ber- 
munda during the Civil War, and 
reviewing the complaints of the 
American press that some British 
actions under the existing blockade 
are illegal, the “Chronicle” says. 
“Harsh legality is more tolerable 
to some minds than mild illegality. 
Our object is to prevent cotton go- 
ing to Germany. As that can be 
done effectively by declaring cotton 


it is argued, a condition of direct 
agreement between Germany and 
our own government since such an 
official understanding would not 
improbably be construed by Ger- 
many as a violation of neutrality. 
Nevertheless if the surplus cotton 
were in fact purchased by, or ac- 
count of, Great Britain, such act- 
ion would go a long way toward 
apeasing the current outery that, 
not unnaturally as being heard from 
the South. 


The new crop cotton is beginning 
to come to market. As growers in 
large measure raise their product 
on borrowed money it is evident 
that, since they must repay their 
loans, a critical stage is closely in 
prospect. The Federal Reserve 
Board is for this reason giving the 
matter of providing facilities for 
financing cotton its most careful 
consideration. Definite arrange- 
ments have, it is understood, been 
made whereby the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston reserve institu- 


would otherwise have been import- 
ed by British mills, the cotten grow- 
ers would gain nothing, and the 
Whole purpose of the plan would be 
defeated. To produce iis effect it 
must be both intended and regard- 
ed as compensation for disturb- 
ance and not as a profitiess diver- 


sion of so much raw material from. 


one country to another. It must be 
additional to and not instead of the 
orders placed in the Southern 
States by our private manufactur - 
ers. It must be an offering from the 
British government to American 
planters, and have nothing to do 
with the eurrent flow of normal 
trade. At the price of 10 cents a 
pound—a price which admits of a 
bare profit to the producer, but is 
considerably less than the 12 or 15 
cents he was receiving before the 
war—such an arrangement as I 
have outlined could without diffi- 
culty be negotiated. 

“We should then, of course, be in 
a position to dea! with all shipments 


“ballistic power” of ec!'cn, and if contraband, supplemented by the tions will rediscount in important of cotton to the neutral countries 
anything else were used by the Ger- principle of continuous voyage, the volume at 3 1-2 per cent’ the cotton adjacent to Germany by means of 
mans it would necessitate enlarging government's course is clear.” paper of the Southern banks. Their the highly effective precedents 


the chambers of their guns and 
altering the sights of their rifles, 
an expedient which not even Ger- 
many could be prepared to adop: im 
the course of a great war. 

He declared that cotton was gv- 
ing into Germany by devious Pr vties. 
It was sold, he said, to Dutch and 
Swedish companies under a guar- 


Mail advices just to hand furnish 
definite indication of the intense 
public feeling which exists in Eng- 
land in favor of declaring cotton 
contraband of war. 

The Liverpool “Cotton Gazette” of 
July 24 gives the exports of Ameri- 

can cotton to neutral countries the 
past season as follows: 


paper would necessarily be in bills, 
maturing in not more than ninety 
days. They would thus most prob- 
ably have to be extended. An ex- 
tension would be a new departure 
in the board’s practice. 

In a recent issue of the “London 
Times” 
cotton question was given by a cor- 


the American side of the 


established by the Americans them- 
selves during the Civil War. Havy- 
ing acted ourselves with a business- 
like generosity, we should expect 
and we should receive similar treat- 
ment in return.” - 

Representative Henry of Texas, 
who has long urged special financia! 
assistance to the Southern eotton 


Sweden: 


~ 


antee that it would not be sold to 1914-15 “1911-12 respondent in part as follows: growers, is reported from Washing- 
. Germany or Austria. Wile tech- Bales Bales “What, therefore,- is here sug- 0M as being alt the capital trying to 
nieally this guarantee was not io- Holland ......... 486,820 34130 gested is that the government get the Federal Reserve Board to 
lated, Sir Charles contended, it was Denmark ........ 35,860 4400 should first put itself right with adopt a new plan. He wants the 
in reality a subterfuge, for the Norway ........-. 101,100 13,080 American legal and official opinion Federal Reserve Board to authorize | 
Duteh and Swedish consignees sold Sweden ........-. 710,080 29.0Lu0 by placing cotton on the contra- national banks in the South to make | 
the shipments to Swiss companies, An increase f 1,253,520 bales. band list, and, secondly, purchase loans at law rates Lo the cotton 
who, in turn, sold them to Great - from the Southern cotton ex- farmers, accepting warehouse re- 


adversaries. 


"Big crop year. 


changes the amount of cotton thal 


(Continued on Page 11). 
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Cotton Textiles in Argentina, 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

The United States manufacturer 


has never been strong here in col- 


ored duck, having been unable, ap- 
parently, bo compete in price. Col- 
ored duck is manufactured in the 
tions show the result of the domes- 
Argentine and the annual mporta- 
hic competition by a gradual falling 
off, 

At the present time the 
duck manufcatured in the Argen- 
Line is 60 inches, and consumers re- 
quiring greater widths usually pur- 
chase this from the Unrted States 
and then buy the ‘narrow native 
product and sew the widths to- 
gether. ‘Phis is done by steam jaun- 
dries using duck for their polls. 

Lhe possibility of any country in- 
creasing its sales of colilon duck in 
the Argentine is rather remote, as 
the domestic factories are prosper- 


ous and growing, and il is the gen-’ 


arel belief that it will not be long 
before they will be able to supply 
all the local demand. 

The sample book of this factory 
has been forwarded to the Foreign 
Trade Department of The. National! 
City Bank of New York, 


Preparation of Samples, 

The manner of preparing and ex- 
hibiting samples of textiles in whith 
a manufacturer desires to creale an 
interest is of cons‘derable import- 
ance. The salesman who enters the 
market wiih a few sets covering a 
small assortment of a dozen designs 
so00n runs into difficulty.’ The Brit- 
ish manufacturer furnishes his rep- 
resentative, or the house to which 
he is endeavoring to sell, with a 
number of neat cards, with nu- 
merous samples illustrating many 
different designs attached -to each 
card, so that the prospective pur- 
chaser can spread them all out be- 
fore him for examination. Euro- 
pean manufacturers are extremely 
liberal in the number and assort- 
ment of samples. A frequent com- 
plaint about the North American 
manufacturer is that he does not 
supply a sufficient number, nor a 


wide enough range, of samples. 
Only recently a manufacturer's 
representative from the United 


States was explaining his difficul- 
ties in this respect. He had one 
each of a fairly good assortment of 
samples. He had gone to a large 
buyer who wanted him to leave 
them a few days until he had time 
to study them. The few days pass- 


widest 
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ed, then more, and still the dealer 
was nol ready to give his order, nor 
did the salesman féel that it was 
safe for him ‘to ask for the return 
of his samples before he received a 
definite reply. Meanwhile he was 
unable to approach any other dealer 
because his only set of samples was 
Lied up. 

Sample cards, especially those 
representing case assortments, are 
made in multiple folds, with the 
various patterns and shades taste- 
fully arranged. The cards or sam- 
ple books themselves are neatly 
made, usually in covers imitating 
ledbher, stamped with the import- 
er’s special mark and name and 
usually naming the kind of goods to 
be found therein. [t is often decor- 
ated with a woman's head or some 
other attractive embellishment. The 
names of the goods, and the widths 
are marked inside. Where the 
manufacturer sends these sample 
books to the importer, specially pre- 
pared for his use, the importer is 
usually willing to pay for them. 

Trade Marks, 

Manufacturers possessifg a valu- 
able trade mark should have it reg- 
istered in the Argentine before in- 
troducing goods in that market. 


‘Trade mark piracy exists, and man- 
have been compelled to. 


ufacturers 
pay large prices to persons who 
have registered trade marks before 
the real owners were allowed to 
use them. It is a good plan to adopt 
special trade marks for the Argen- 
tine market, marks that dave. in 
them something of local mterest, 
representing historical incidents or 
suggesting things or events or per- 
sons that are popular with ‘the peo- 
ple. For example, one trade mark 
contains the picture and the name 
of General Mitre, a former ~~ 


president of the Republic. It 3 
well to have the inscription in 
Spanish. 

Lengths. 


Goods of ordinary quality (with 
the exceptions heretofore mention- 
ed in this report, i. e. white and un- 


bleached sheetings, ete.) usually 
come in 40 or 50 yard lengths. The 
finest goods are sold. in~ shorter 


lengths. The pieces should be 
stamped with the mark and with 
the width and weights, and in the 
metric system, or both English and 
metric systems. 
Packing. 

Packing cases should not weigh 
over 300 to 350 kilos (660 to T70 
pounds) each. They should be well 


made, of durable lumber, and iron- 
ed to sland rough handling to and 


from ‘the ship and elsewhere, with 
due precaution against excess 
weight. 

Invoices, 


If the exporter is not already in- 
formed, he should consult the near- 
esi consular representative of the 
Argentine Hepublic as bo the. man- 
ner in whie@h he should prepare 
his invoices. These should = state 
the nature of the contents of the 
cases, the number of cases, the 
length of the various pieces they 
contain, the weight per square 
meter of the goods, and the net and 
gross weight of the package. The 
weight per square meter is essen- 
tial as that is the basis of assessing 
duty, and atlention to this detail 
will prevent delays in the clearance 
of the shipment through the custom 
house, 


Arrangement of Contents. 


Goods up. to 70 centimeters (27; d6 
inches) in width are nol usually 
folded parallel with the length un- 
less specially requested by the im- 
porter. The ordinary fabrics, cheap 
and medium grade goods, such as 
percales, shirlings, zephyrs, etc, 
over 70 céntimeters in width. are 
usually folded onee with the length 
not exactly in the center, but about 
a centimeter to one side of . the 
middie so that the two edges will be 
about two centimeters (roughly 3-4 
of an inch) apart. ‘T’his is done on 
practically all white goods and most 
percales., 

The method used in folding cheap 
and medium goods is known as book 
folding. After the goods have been 
reduced to a width of about 40 
inches by being put up in multiple 
fold form,- the two ends are 
8 brought together in the middle, like 
a book, and the pieces finally folded 


in this manner should be about 
eight inches in width. The best 
goods, such as French musiins, 


sometimes measure 12 inches across, 
while some of the cheaper percales 
measure only 6 inches. The. best 
dress goods, and heavy fabrics like 
bombazin and flanneleties are fold- 
ed in a plain roll. No stick should 
be used, as the weight of the stick 
or board would be included in the 
weight upon which duty is assessed. 


Composition of Prices. 


Prices are quoted by some of the 
manufacturers of Burope f. o. b. 
Others are quoted at factory, with 
additional expenses charged as sep- 
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arave items. Still others include 
some Of these expenses in the quo-_ 
lation, and add others as extra 
items. british prices are usually 
factory, with other expenses sepa- 
rate. ‘Lhere appears to be no uni- 
form ruie in this connection, the 
procedure usually being in accord- 
ance with previous understandings 


‘Detween the interested parties. 


The item “case” usually appears 
on invoices. One one invoice the 
iollowing charges for cases of dif- 
ferent dimensions were noted: 


02 x 15 x 100 10/— 
SO xs x $80 


Even samples appear as items of 
expense in some invoices, Beg item 
of “34 samples ...... £1. 4. 6 was 
seen on one invoice, and on 
an item covering 14 sample sets, 
apparently of a high class of goods, 
at x1. 4. 0. Oother items consisted 
of freight to port of embarkation, 
bill of lading, consular invoices, 
cartage to steamer, postage on doc- 
uments, all payable by the imoprter. 
Copies of invoices and shipping 
agent's statement are on fiile in the 
oulce of the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment. 

Prices of Italian goods are quot- 
ed f. 0. b. Genoa, on account of the — 
subsidy allowed by the Italian gov- 
ernment on all cotton textiles ex- 
ported. 

German prices include the freight 
from factory to steamer, but pack- 
ing charges are extra. | 

(Continued next week.) 


Harmony Grave Mill, 


ommerece, Ga. 


J.-M. Bret... Master Mechanic 


Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
Weldon, N. 


C, C. Randleman..... Superintendent 


Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


B. 8. Anderson Spinning 
J. KE. Adkins. . Twisting and Winding 
G: Comer Master Mechanic 
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ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
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24) River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Ga. 
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Size o. Ring. 


Editor: 
I wish to ask through your dis- 
cussion page what advantage. is 
there is using a No. 1 flange ring on 
spinning. If there is any over No. 
2 flange would like to hear from 
several spinners and .superintend- 
ents who have had experience on 
both. Jim, 


Answer to Fabric. 


vr 


Kditor: 

T notice in the July 29th issue of 
this paper where Fabric asked for 
tormula for producing 15 per cent 
size, and that he is running on light 
colors. If he will advise us whether 
he proposes to slash this on a 
slasher or size in a size box in con- 
nection with his dyeing and if in the 
latter way, the warp desired before 
sizing, and if he will give me the 
picks to the inch, I. will be pleased 
Lo answer his inquiry. 


Answer to Experience. 


“ditor: 
Please give the following as an- 
wer to Experience: It would be 
quite an advantage to the carder if 
whe spinner would use single roving, 
Uhe carder could then make a heav- 
ier hank roving and increase his 
production while the spmmners' pro- 
duction would remain practically 
the same. It is very reasonable 
that a roving frame will turn off 
more pounds of 250 H. R. than il 
will of 4.00 hank. | 
nut I would nol advise any one 
to make the change from double to 
single roving in spinning. I have 
tried it. O. W. 


John Third Answers. 


Editor: 

I notice in your issue of two 
weeks ago “One John” asks _ for 
some information on how to avoid 
streaks in chambrays and I notice 
in last week's issue that “Another 
John” gives some light on the sub- 
ject. 

This happened to be on subject 
that interests me very much, be- 
cause | have had right much ex- 
perience in making chambrays of 
various shades. Have had trouble 
with the streaks, and have practi- 
cally overcome it all. I am now 
making more or less chambrays of 
different shades, doing all of our 
coloring in what is called the chain 
system. In overcoming this trouble 
however we are using an improved 
warp-dyeing frame which has made 
the greatest improvement towards 
overcoming this trouble and at the 
same time makes the warp beam 


and quill 50 per cent better than 
jarps coloréd the old style 


frames: If you should be interested 
any further in the above I would be 
glad to take the matter up with you 
direct. My address can be had by 
writing the editor of this paper. 
John No. 3. 


Tying Weavers Knots. 


A recent patent granted to Oester 
Farimagsgade, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, relates to a hand-apparatus 
by means of which two threads thal 
are placed in a certain manner in 
the apparatus may be tied together 
in a weavers’ knot simply by a pull 
of one thread. The apparatus is 


held with the left ‘hand, and the 
thread 7, view B, is first passed 
downward behind the arm 4 and 
between the jaws 3 and 1. The part 
7 of the thread is then drawn to- 
wards the left hand under the jaw 
| and past the angle formed by the 
parts G6 and 5. It is then drawn up- 
wards and slid along the jaw 3, be- 
neath the arm 4, until it slips off the 
end of the jaw 3, and the end 7° is 
fixed in the point of the jaw 1, 
view (C, whereby the superfluous 
end of the thread is simultaneously 
cul off. The other thread 8 is then 
placed direetly in the point of the 
jaw 3, view D, where it is fixed and 
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its superfluous end simultaneously 
eut off, and the free end of the 
thread 7 is pulled to the right un- 


derneath the apparatus, whereupon 


the loop formed over the jaw 3 will 
slip over the point of this jaw, 
thereby causing the thread 8 to 
form a loop 8 as shown in view EF, 
By further pulling the thread 7 the 
loop around the jaw 1 will slide 


over the point of the jaw, and by 
still further pulling the thread 7 
the loop 8 of the thread 8 will enter 
the loop of the thread 7, and .the 
weavers’ knot is thus formed. A 
further pull will remove the threads 
property tied together from the ap- 
paratus. The cutting-off of the 
ends of the threads is effected when 
the threads are fixed in the jaws. 
These jaws are provided with a 
plate spring 9 having a slot 10, The 
plate spring 9 on the slot side 10 


serves to hold fast the thread, and 


the other side presses the end of 
the thread that has to be cut away 
against the knife. 


Relation of Production and Cost, 
(Comtinued from Page 5.) 
things whieh under the old method 

of figuring appeared suicidal. 

. The view of costs so largely held, 
namely, that the product of a facto- 
ry, however small, must bear the 
total expense, however large, is re- 
sponsible for much of the confusion 
about costs and hence leads to un- 
sound business policies. 

If we fecept the view that the ar- 
tiche produced shall bear only that 
portion of the indirect expense 
needed to produce it, our costs will 
not only become lower, but relative- 
ly far more constant, for the most 
variable factor in the cost of an ar- 
ticle under the usual system of ac- 
counting has been the “overhead,” 
which thas varied almost inversely 
as the amount of the product, This 
iLem becomes substantially constant 
if the “overhead” is figured on the 
normal capacity of the plant. 

Of course a method of accounting 
4oes not diminish the expense, but 
it may show us where the expense 
properly belongs, and give us a more 
correct understanding of our busi- 
ness. 


In our Hlustration of the. three 
factories, the cost in the Chicago 
factory remained constant, but the 
expense of supporting the Buffalo 
and Albany factories in idleness was 
a charge against the business, and 


properly chargeable to profit and 
loss. 

If we had loaded this expense on 
the product of the Cntcago factory, 
the cost of the product would prob- 
ably have been so great as to have 
prevented our selling it, and the to- 
tal loss would have been greater 
still. 

When the factories are distinctly 
separate, few people make such a 
mistake, but where a single facto- 
ry is three times as large aas is 
needed for the output, the error is 
frequently mades ,with the result 
hat are just as misleading. 

As a matter of fact it seems that 
the attempt to make a product bear 
the expense of the plant not needed 
for its production is one of the most 
serious defects in our industrial 
system today, and farther reaching 
than the differences between em- 
ployers and employees. 

The problem that fates us is 
then first to find just what plant, 
or part of a plant, is needed to pro- 
divee a given output, and to de- 


termine the “overhead” expense on 


operating that plant or portion of 
a_plant..This.is.primarily the. work 
of the manufacturer, or engineer, 
and only secondarily that of the ac- 
eountant, who must, as far as costs 
are concerned, be the servant of the 
superintendent. 
(Continued on Page 18.) 


through the Great 


surpassing richness in 


NEW COUNTRY 


The Treasurehouse and Won- 
derland of Eastern America. 


A wonderful Railroad through a won- 
derful country! 


tion of surprise and delight with which 


‘visitors view the beauty and grandeur 


of the Wonderland from 
trains of the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway. This wonderful 
new Line has been built at an 
enormous expense of time, engineer- 
ing skill and capital, as a quick-service 
short-line, cutting off two d 
of freights between the Central West 
and South-East, by a direct route 
ian Moun- 
tain barrier. The dream of our fore- 
fathers—a direct route from “Cincinnati 
to the Sea’”’—is at last an accomplished 
fact and in its accomplishment the Na- 
tion has acquired a treasure-house of 
undeveloped 
wealth of forests, fields and mines. A 
Mineral Paradise! The greatest body 
of standing hard-wood timber in the 
Eastern half of the Continent! Farm, 
stock and orchard lands cf surpassing 
productiveness! The loftiest mountain 
aks! Thedeepestcanyon! The most 
veautiful water falls and picturesque 
river gorges! The erandest scenery! The 
highest altitudes and the most delight- 
ful and invigorating climate in Eastern 
America! These are but a few of the 
superlatives with which nature has en- 
dowed this hitherto inaccessible region 
whose beauties and treasures are now 
unlocked by modern transportation fa- 
cilities. 
On July 1, 1915, the passenger and 
freight service over the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railway was inaugurated 
between Elkhorn City, Ky., where con- 


nection is made with the Chesapeake. 


& Ohio Railway, and Spartanburg, 8. C. 
where connections are made for ail 


points in the Southeast. The Line tra- 
yerses Kastern Kentucky, Southwestern 
Virginia, Eastern Tennessee, Western 
North Carolina and the Piedmont re- 
gion of South Carolina, crossing four 


. great mountain chains, the Cumberland, 


Clinch, Great Smoky and Blue Ridge, 
which comprise the loftiest section of 
the Appalachian System. 

This wonderful new country is bid- 
ding for men—for brains, brawn and 
capital—in terms of wonderful oppor- 
tunity. With unlimited resources of 
forest, soil and mine; with close prox- 
imity to the populous consumin 
cénters of the East, South and Cent 
West; and with its splendid and newly 
acquired transportation facilities, this 
great new country, the latest and rich- 
est addition to the wealth of the 
Nation, bids . highest for human 
enterprise and endeavor. Unfettered 
by fixed conditions, this new land 
offers almost unlimited opportunities 
to both capital and labor. 

Come, see it for yourself, or write 
for descriptive literature including the 


scenic, resort, agricultural, horticultu-— 


ral, stock raising, mining and manufac- 

turing features, Address the Informa- 

tion Bureau, Carolina, Clinchfield & 

Johnson City, Tenn.— 
v’t. 


Spiritualists will tell you we come 
back from the dead. At any rate, 
many a family skeleton has come 
to life. 


Such is the exclama-— 


ays in time 
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Spells Prosperity 


Gommerce and Finance of New 
York says in ils last issue: 

“Bank «¢learings last week and 
last month were the greatest on 
record in the United States. 

“The wheat crop promises to be 
ine Jargest in’ history. 

“Our balance of trade. shows us 
to be the world’s creditor to an ex- 
tent never approached by any other 
nation before. 

“The steel industry is working to 
capacity. 

“The textile industry is 80 active 
taat in New Bedford the demand 
of the operatives for a vacation, 
has been refused. | 

America today has $2,006,399,539 
in gold, the greatest stock. of any 
country in the world and probably 
greater than that of any other two 
countries.” 

The money that is flowing into 
this country will not remain idle 
very long and will be seeking in- 
vestment. 

To afford investment new rail- 
reads witl be built and new indus- 
(rial enterprises organized and each 
of these means the purehase of 
building material and the employ- 
ment direetly or indirectly of large 
numbers of men, 

With labor employed at good wa- 
ges and record breaking crops a 
period of prosperity must follow. 


Idle Spindles in War Zone. 


While the manufacture of gun 
cotton has consumed a large amount 
of linters and a small amount of 


eotton it has not increased the con-— 


sumption of cotton to any such ex- 
tent-as has been generally reported. 

On the other hand there is a vast 
amount of idle machinery, espec- 
ially in the territory where there is 
active fighting. 

The cotton mills of France had 
before the war about 6,800,000 
spindles and 124,000 looms. Of the 
spinning spindles about two-thirds 
are mule and one-third ring, 


There are three distinct cotton 


manufacturing sections, the north 
or coarse; the northeast or fine; and 
the east or medium; besides seatter- 
ed mills or small groups of mills in 
the south, center and west. The 
north seetion of mills in Normandy 
embraces about 1,700,000 spindles 
and 40,000 looms and its eapital, 
Rouen, is usually considered the 


center of the French industry. Be- 


sides Rouen tris seetion embraces 
such mill towns as Belbee, Barentin, 
I'luers, Maremme, Dieppe, Darne- 
tate, Sotleville, Yvetot, Evreaux, 
Gisors, Faaise ,and Havre. This 
section supplies yarns, mainly 


coarse and medium, to other see- 


tions of France such as the east and 
south and is the largest manutac- 
turer of coarse and colored goods 
for export to the French colonies 
and protectorates. The northeast 
section with Lille as its . center, 
embraces some 2,400,000 spindles, 
hut only about 5,000 looms. Lille is 
the center of fine spinning in 
France and supplies not only the 
fine muslin weavers of Tarare and 
Epinal, but also and more espec- 
ially the fine yarns required by the 
lace makers of Calias, Caudry, and 


St. Quentin in this same section. 


Besides: these centers there are 
Roubaix, Tourcoing, Amiens, Hel- 
lemes, and other smaller towns in 
which spinning, with some weaving, 
was carried on in that section. In 
the East Kpinal in the Vosges is the 
center for medium and fine goods 
and is surrounded by other centers 
such as S. Die, Val d’Ajol, Remire- 
mont, Corniment, La-Bresse, Nancy, 
and. Belfort. Towns not embraced 
in these three sections are more 
scattered and include  Tarare, 
Roanne, Thiery, Villefranche, Cours, 
Vienne, Troyes (the center of the 
knit goods industry), Tours, Laval, 
and others,” 

For Belgium the International 
Federation in 1914 showed 1,530,000 
spindles, all of which are now in 
the hands of the Germans and some 
of which were destroyed in the 
fighting. It is probable that some 


Of these mills have been put in 


operation, but, cut off from a ‘sup- 
ply of cotton, Germany can not 
continue their operation. 

For Russia the International Fed- 
eration in 1914 showed 9,160,000 
spindies. The latest data showing 
distribution or: mills is Odell’s re- 


port on “Cotton Goods in Russia” 


for 1910, which showed a total in 
{910 of 8,306,372 spindles and 212,- 
{79 looms. Of these there were in 
Poland 1,275,083 spindles and 32,188 
looms and all of these are now in 
German hands. Of the three Polish 
districts shown as manufacturing 
cotton the government of Warsaw 
has just been taken and if is re- 
ported that the Russians dismantled 
the mills before leaving. ‘The 
larger part of the Polish industtry 
was in the Government of Piotrkow, 
which has been in German hands 
for some time. | 

The French army still controls a 
small area in Alsace, which is Ger- 
man territory and is reported to 
hold the German town Mulhausen, 
which in 1908 had 520,300 spindles 
and 8,797 looms. 


An estimate of the spindles in the 
actual fighting territory is as fol- 


lows: 
Northeastern France...... 2,400,000 


Russian Poland ....i..... 1,275,000 
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German Alsace .....++... 920,000 
These are conservative figures 


and show that there are in the act- 
ual fighting territory and subject ~ 


to at least occasional bombardment 
almost half as many spimdles as we 
are operating in the South today. 
If we add to these figures the 
German mills, which are cut off 
from a supply of cotton and the 


mills in France which are too near 


the war zone to permit full opera- 
Lion, we can realize that the world’s 


manufacture of cotton goods is be-— 


ing greally curtailed. 


English Exports. 


Exports from England during 
July and for the season to date with 
comparisons are as follows: 


July Beason 
Yarns, lbs... 13,000,000 115,449,200 
Last ‘year... 19,866,300 133,280,500 


Cloth, yds.. 


Last year...628,770,100 4,095,028,400 


Cotton Consumption 


Washington, Aug. 
manufacture of cotton in the South, 
the heavy use of linters and almost 
norma! cotton exports, which it was 
thought would greatly reduce this 
year by the war, were the features 
of the yearly cotton consumption 


and distribution repert issued today 
‘iby the census bureau. 


Cotton Used More 


Cotton growing states used 3,026,- 
861 bales during the year, an in- 
crease oOf- 69,571,987 bales over the 
previous year, while all other states 
used 2,571,931 bales, a decrease of 
96,615 bales. Linters, used ‘largely in 
the manufacture of war munitions, 
showed an inereased consumption 
of 94,714 bales the total being 403,- 
389 bales. 


Exports Almost Normal 

Exports were only 607, 228 bales 
less than in 1914, despite the for- 
eign situation. Of the 8,543,573 bales 
sent abroad the United Kingdom 
took 3,771,646, an increase of 345,- 
bales over 1914; Germany is 
credited with having received 242,- 
661 bales against 2,785,963 last year, 


while Italy's takings doubled to 4,- 


109, 5144 bales. France took 682,630 
bales, or 405,897 less than last year. 
Exports to all other countries ag- 
gregaled double those of last year, 
with 2,737,095 bales. 


World’s Production 


The world’s production of com- 
mercial cotton, exelusive of linters, 
grown in 1914 is placed by the cen- 
Sus huréau at 22,255,000 of 500 
pounds net, 

Spindles operated during July 
number 31,194,029 against 30,676,- 
835 a year ago. 


.539,000,000  2,830,305,300 — 


14.—Increased 
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to master mechanic 
Vista (Va.) Cotton Mills. 
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NEWS 


W. L. Vickery has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Hartwell 


((a.) Mills. 


J. T. Webb has resigned as su- 


-perintendent of the Magnolia Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


T. L. Morton has resigned his po- 


sition. at the Wiseassett Mills, Al- 


bermarle, N. G, 


J. A. Shipes, of Gowpens, 8. G,, has 
become night overseer of spinning 
af, the Fairmont (8. C.) Mfg. Co. 


W..B. Robertson has resigned as 
overseer of No, 4 carding at the Dan 
River Mills, Sehootlfield, Va. 


W. M. Corley has resigned as 
overseer of No. 1 carding at the Dan 


River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., mas been pro- 


mooted to superintendent of ‘the 


Fairmont €S. €.) Mfg. Co. 


W. W. Foster, of Greer, §. €., has 
become designer at the Drayton (8. 


Mills. 


R. H. Barlow has been promoted 


A. B: Ingran, of Columbia, §. 
now has a position at the Union 
Cotton Mills, Union, 8. 


S. C. Howel of Capelsie, N. G., is 


now night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Vass (N. C.) Cotton 


Mills. 


E. R. Speerman of the Beaver 
Dam Mills, Edgefield, 8. is now 
slasher tender at the Social Circle 
(Ga.) Bills. 


- J. R. Lee, of the Gluck Mills, An- 
derson, has became overseer 


of carding at the Danville: Knibting 
Mill, Bon Air, Ala. 


W. P. Sanders has been promoted 


to overseer of slashing, winding and 


beaming at the Alta Vista (Va.) 
Gotton Malis. 


F. T. Newberry has resigned as 


superintendent of the Selma (Ala.) 


Mfg. Go., and is temporarily located 
at, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Underwood has resigned 


as section ‘hand in spinning at ‘the | 


Edna Mils, Reidsville, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a position at Schoolfield, Va. 


J. M. Waddieton, of Ohariotte, N. 
1, tras accepted the position of 


overseer of weaving at the Inver- 
ness Mill, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. G. Sanders has been promoted 


- from overser of No. 2 carding to 
overseer of No. 3 earding at the 


Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 


George D. Simkins, overseer of 


spinning, spooling, and warping at 
the Poulan (Ga.) Mills, has been 


out of his position for about five 
months on account of ill health, but 


his condition is improving. 


at the Alta 


A. H. Hamilton has resigned as 


superintendent of the Dresden Mill, 


Lumberton, N. C. 


J. W. Carlisle of LaGrange, Ga, — 


has accepted the position of master 
mechanic at the Opelika (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mill. 


Lewis W. Parker, formerly head 
of the Parker Cotton Mills Co., has 
joined the editorial staff of the 
Greenville Daily Piedmont. 


H wD. Knox, of Anderson, 8. C., 
has accepted a position at the Wal- 
halla plant of the eee Mills, 
Wathalla, 8. C. 


‘ Guy R. Lewis has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the Kentucky 
Cotton Yarn Co., Louisville, Ky. 


H. W. Atkinson of Jacksonville, 
Ala., has accepted the position of 
general manager of the Demopolis 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


J. F. Rogers thas been promoted 
from speeder fixer to second hand 
on —— al the Wiscassett Mill 
No. 1, Albemarle, N. 


Joe B. Long has been promoted 
fom second hand in No. 41 ecomber 
room, to overseer of carding and 
combing at fhe No. 4 mill of the 
Wiseassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


machinery. 
bearings.- 


ALBANY GREASE 


gives perfect lubrication for all kinds of mill 

It will mot ieak or drip from 
It is eficient and economical. Write 
for samples and cup. 


No charge. 


) Your DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE. 


Charlie Lowder has been promot- 
ed from oiler to second band in the 
speeder room at the Wiscassett 
Mill No. 1, Albemarle, N. C. 


U. M. Rogers has been promoted 
from second hand in No. 1 speeder 
room to second hand in No. 1 comb- 
er room at the Wiscassett Mills, 
Albemarle, N. €. 


W. P. Owens has been transferred 
from overseer of No. 3 card room to 
a similar position in the No. 4 card 
rdom at the Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


H. O. Rogers has resigned as sec- 
end hand in weaving at the Alice 
Mills, Easley, S. C., to become over- 


seer of weaving at the Hartwell 


(Ga.) Mills. 


J. T. Jarrell bas resigned as sec- 
ond in earding at the Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. G. and aecepled a 
similar position at the Dan River 
Mills, Sechoolfield, Va. 


Cassella 
Company 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Providence 
Atlanta 
Montreal 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 
708-10 Washington St., New York. 


W. M. Pettigrew, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of spinning at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position at the 


Inverness Mills, Wimston-Salem, 
N. 

W. T. Sanders has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Mt. Holy 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. and accepted 


the position of superintendent of 


the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. 


John W. Long, has resigned as 
overseer of carding and combing at 
th Wiscassett Mill No. 4, Albemarle, 
N. C.,, and aecepted the position of 
superintendent of the Dresden Mills, 
Laimberton, N. 


Union Mill, 


LaFayette, Ga. 


Glarence B. Gunn...Superintendent 


J. W. Benefield ...... Carder 
Olney W. W hatley. Weaver 
Burton Simmons....... Cloth Room 


A. F. Dunahoo... 


Pomona Mills, Inc.. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Superintendent 
Walter Growell.....::... Weaver 


Jno, A, Upright....Master Mechanic 


Edenton Cotton Mills, 


Edenton, N. C. 


Ws Master Mechanic 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., 


Huntsville, Ala. 


—- 


J. W. Weaver No. 1 


Montgomery Cotton Mills, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Geo, Marsh... .. Superintendent 
Carder 
Gnas. Weaver 


W. M. Corhett..... ‘Master Mechanic 


.Master Mechanic 


at; 
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Ramseur, N. €.—The Columbia 
Manufacturing Co. clased last week 
in order to do some repair work on 

the mill race, 


Asheboro, N. — Construction 
work on the recently mentioned ad- 
dition to 4be.Aeme Hosiery Mills is 
being pushed rapidly and il is ex- 
pected that the annex will be equip- 
ped at an early date. 


Scotland Neck, N. €—The two 
hosiery mills at this place ‘have shul 
down for their usual midsummer 
vacation, which will last for two 
weeks, The dye department of the 
Crescent Hosiery Company will con- 
Linue to be operated durimg the va- 
cation in order that they may catch 
up with the dyeing, which ts con- 
siderably behind. 


Gastonia, N. C.—J. A. Jones was 
awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of the twe-story brick addrlion 
that is to be built by the Arlington 
Mills of Gastonia. The = strueture 
will be 200 feet long and 60 feet wide 
and will house miscellaneous ma- 
chinery equipment. It will be of 
mill construction and will represent 


an investment of approximately 
$20,000. 


Huntsvile, Ala.—The plant and all 
properties of the Huntsville Cotton 
Mill have been sold by Sheriff Phil- 
lips under an execution issued in 
favor of the creditors, A. L. Rison, 
trustee for the creditors, bought the 
plant in for the sum of $46,363.53. 
The Huntsville Gotton Mill was the 
first industry of the kind established 
in. Huntsville. For many yeas. it 
earned handsome dividends and was 
owned exclusively by Huntsville 
capital. It continued in, operation 
until a few months ago. 


Baltimore.—-Recent reports of ac- 
tivity in the cotton mill trade are 
borne out by the favorable earn- 
ing of fhe Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, of this city. From a re- 
liable source it was learned that the 
net revenues of the company for 
the month of June were approxi- 
matly $65,000, 

It has been known for some time 
that the company had large orders 
on hand. At the present time seven 
mills are being operated on prac- 
lically full time, in order to fill all 
so far booked, 


Carroliton, Ga—Last Monday af- 
ternoon While the rain: Was pouring 
down, at about one o’elock, light- 
ning struck Mill No. 2 of the Man- 
deville’ Mills, striking in the belt 
room and setting to the material 
therein. 

The city fire department respond- 
ed promply to the call, making the 
run in a downpour. .of rain,..The 
lire works of the mill were already 
at work so that it was not long un- 
til the fire was subdued, 

Considerable damage was done, 
amounting to several hundred dol- 
lars, covered by insurance. 


Reisterstown, Md.,—Plans for the 
operation of the plant of the Oak- 
land Manufacturing Company, pur- 
chased by John C. Melville, are not 
vel fully developed, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Melville. 
However, he expects to start opera- 
lions in the course of two or three 
weeks. It is reported that the plant 
at Chambersburg, Pa., of which Mr. 
Melville is proprietor, will be clos- 


ed down owing to a dispute with the 


municipality over water rents. The 
lease of this mill expires this fall, 


Columbus, Ga—The regular meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Eagle & Phenix mills was held last 
week in the office of G. Gunby Jor- 
dan, president of the company. The 
reports of the receipts and the out- 
put of the mills for the last three 
months were gone over. 3 : 

Considering the business condi- 
tion of the country, the reports 
were stated to be favorable, with 
prospects for an even better quar- 
ler to come. Following the meeting 
the members of the board living 
away from this city made ready to 
leave for their homes. 

Those present were: Messrs. Hen- 
ry Buist, of Charleston, 8S. C.; J. 
B. Hoist, of Asheville, N. C.; BE. P. 
Comer, of Macon; Mark W. Mun- 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


roe, of Quincy, Fla.; E. P. Dismukes, 
of Columbus; John G. Ruge, of Apa- 
ladhicola, Fla.; W. €. Bradley, of 
Columbus; R. €, Curtis, of Golum- 
bus, and G. Gunby Jordan, of Co- 
lumbus, 


High Point, N. C—Although at 
present the hosiery mills through- 
out the country are’ suffering from 


a shortage in dyestuffs the scarcity — 


of dyes does not seem to effect the 
operations of the High Point and 
the Piedmont Hosiery mills here. 
The Piedmont plant is running full 
time and some machines are kept 
running until midnight in order to 
supply their orders. They are work- 
ing their full force and are turn- 
ing oul more goods and have or- 


ders for more now than when their 


business was under “normal condi- 
tions.” 

The High Point mills, which are 
under the same manaagement, re- 
port the same conditions, more or- 
ders and more work than they had 
before the outbreak of the war, and 
seem well supplied with dyes. 


Granite Falls, N. C.—Falls Manu- 
facturing Gompany is the name of 
2 new concern being organized at 
this place to build a cotton mill, 
The incorporators are D. H. War- 


of the Rockies 


THE 
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Come and Play Golf 
at Grove Park Inn 


Play Golf on the Finest Links in the South. These 
links adjoin Grove Park Inn, where it’s always cool 
no matter how hot it is elsewhere. 
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and sleep with real comfort. No mosquitoes. 

Milk and cream from famous 
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Write for Booklet J and 
Special Summer Rates : 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain 


Asheville, N. C. 


Invigo rating 


Biltmore Dainies. 
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lick, G. H. Geitner, J. D. Elliot, M. 
E. Jones, T. Sharp and others. 
The company will build a cotton 
mill at this place at once, the plant 
to cost $100,000, the stock of which 
has nearly all been subseribed. The 
mill will have 5,000 spindles and 
make No. 30 cone yarn. It will 
probably be located opposite the 
railway station. | 
D. H. Warlick, who has been 
working on the subscription of the 
stock for the new concern, an- 
nounces that work of building the 
mill will begin at an early date. 
Mr. Warlick organized the Dudley 
Mill in 1906 and has been at the 
head of it ever since. 


Columbus, Ga.—Four carloads of 
machinery for the Hamburger cot- 
ton mills have arrived and are be- 
ing placed in preparation for the 
mill resuming operation. There are 
about three more ears to come be- 
fore all of it will*be here, and the 
mill startts back to work again. 

One of the men connected with 


the management stated that the 


mills would likely resume opera- 
tion within a month’s time but that 
the first work would be te “work” 
out the looms and that before full 
operation began it would be a 
month after that, 

The machinery which is being in- 
Stalled at the Hamburer mills is 
costing in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000 and when all placed will al- 
most double the capacity of the 
mills and will employ a large num- 
ber of men. ae 


Wadesboro, N. C.—For several 
months there have been considera- 


talk as to the heathfulness of 


the. conditions surrounding the 
Wadesboro Silk Mill. Reports have 
been sent to the state Board of 
Health, alleging that much typhoid 
fever had eminated from that source. 
The superintendent and owner re- 
quested that the State Department 


to make a searching investigation — 


and place the fault wherever it was. 
found. 


Dr. L. B. MeBrayer, of the State — 
Board of Health has just completed 
a through investigation and makes 
the statement that he finds condi-— 
tions in the silk mill very near per-— 
feet. Quite a number of state pa- 
pers published charges of unsani-— 
tary conditions at this mill several 
weeks ago, but it is now learned > 
that there was no foundations for 
these reports. | 


Greenville, S. €.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company held | 
here, the following directors were 
chosen: E. J. Pelzer, Jr.. Edwin 
Frost, James H. Dooley, Thomas F. — 
Parker, W. FE. Beattie, M. C. Branch, 
Thomas Motley, M. L. Marchant and 
Lewis W. Parker. With the exeep- 
tion of Lewis W. Parker, all direc- 
tors succeeded themselves. 

Mr. Parker’s holdings in the com- | 
pany entitled him to elect one direc- 
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be held in Greenville, S 


Thursday, August 19, 1915. 
tor. He voted for himself for this } 


position. 
The directors re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 


M. G. Braneh, Richmond, Va., 


president; W. K. Beattie, Lreasurer, 


and vice president; W. J. Thackston, 
assistant treasurer and secretary 
and M. L. Marchant, vice president. 


Asheville, N. G—The French 
Broad Manufacturing Co. is al pres- 
ent making extensive additions and 
improvements to its plant, as pre- 
viously noted, details of enlarge- 


ments are as follows: a new spin-. 
ning mill of standard mill construct-. 


ion, 200 by 100 feet, consisting of 
two stories and parl basement and 
a reinforced concrete storehouse, 
100 by 50 feet, four stories high, are 
being built. Additional equipment is 
being placed in the present bleach- 
ery, extensions being made to the 
fire protective system, including 
pbuilding of. 200,000 gallon reservoir. 
About 20 new mill cotlages are be- 
ing erected and other improvements 
and other improvements are in pro- 
cess. The total expenditure will 
probably amount to about $150,000. 
The present plant of the French 
Broad’ Manufacturing Co. comprises 
a weave miil and bleachery, the 
product being cotton quilts. About 
2,000 spindles will be installed in 
the new spinning mill, which will 
furnish a greater part. of the yarn 
required by the weave mill. With 
the inereased facilities of the 
bleachery, the company will be able 
to turn out a considerable quantity 
of bleached goods, consisting of 
wide sheetings and other wide goods 
for other concerns. Contracts for 
buildings and equipment have been 
closed. The new buildings are near- 
ing completion and the new ma- 
ehinery will probably be running by 
Oct. 4. 

The mill will be electrically driv- 
en by means of group drives, about 
5) horsepower in motors being in- 
stalled. Additional power will be 
purchased from a local power com- 
pany. C. S. Wright is general man- 
wer of {he company and has charge. 
of the new work. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. of Boston and Atlanta, are 
architects and engineers. 


Arrangements Committee Southern 


Textile Association Convention. 


W. M. Sherard, the president of 
the Southern Textile Assoeration, 
has announced the folowing Afr- 
rangements Committee for their 
semi-annual convention. which is to 
5. Novem- 
her 4th to 6th, inclusive. 

Robert F. Rowe, selling agent, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, chairman. 

Harold €. Smith, assistant treas- 
urer, Dunean Mills. 

V. M. Manning, purchasing agent. 

H. C. Mims, manufacturers’ agent. 
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Solves the Moisture 
Problem 


If you have not the correct humidity in your 
plant for the material you handle—it will lose its 
moisture. 


And you will lose the weight you paid for. 

The Turbo-Humidifier puts back the moisture 
—giving the finished material its natural weight 
and saving your profits, 


The Turbo delivers pure “pulverized water” 
into the atmosphere of your different departments. 
It insures in all seasons the right degree of hu- 
midity for any condition or material. 


It will cost you only a red stamp to get proof 
of these fact claims. Ask for the proof. 

When you buy raw Cotton, Wool, and other 
fibres you also buy enough water to depreciate 
your profits—if you do not put the water back 
into your finished product. 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N.C. 
_ Jd. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


and similar diversions. 
othe music rendered by the Elizabeth 
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J. P. Goggswell, vice president 
Carolina Supply. Go. 

George M. MeNider, Southern rep- 
resentative National Starch Co. | 
This committee will be intrusted 
with the duty of looking after th; 
entertainment of the large crowd 
that is expected to attend the con- 
vention and from the way ‘in which 
they have entered into their duties 
every indication is that the visilors 

will have a good time. 

This will be, at all odds, the most 
important meeting of the Southern 
Taxtile Association yet held, for in 
addition to the special program of 
the convention there will be held in 
connection with it the Southern 
Textile Machinery Exposition which 
will draw many visitors besides the 


regular members of the Association. 


Elizabeth Employes Have Annual. 
Picnic. 


The annual picnic of employes of 
the Elizabeth Cotton Mill, CGhar- 
lotte, was held Friday in the beau- 
tiful grove on President R. M. Mil- 
ler’s place west of the mill village. 
At an early hour the mill people 


pathered, reinforced by not a few 


residents of Steel Creek and Dixie, 
making an assemblage about 400 
strong. The entire day was pleas- 
antiy spent in swinging, foot-racing 
All enjoyed 


string band and the singing of a 
number of hymns hy the 


e@hureh choir. 


Then L. A. Adams introddced the 
speaker of the day, Heriot Ciark- 
son, who delivered an address which 
was ‘heard with great interest, being 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey.—Price $1.00. A_ practical 
book ou carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—-Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder, Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleulations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable book giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing pointe where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages: freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


appropriate to the oceasion, replete 
wilh sound sentiments and helpful 
thoughts. 

Afterward a 60-foot table was 
spread wilh a feast of good things. 
The entire crowd sang “Praise God 
From Wihhom All Blessings Flow 
Rev. J. O. Erwin, pastor of Dilworth 
ethodist church, said grace. Then 
the picnickers helped themselves. 
At the conclusion of this repas they 
were treated to watermelons wa'ich 
in tempting array awa’ted their at- 
Lention. Iced lemonade flowey free- 
ly throughoul the day. ‘The melons 
and the lemonade were furnished 
by the mill company. The = pic- 
nickers brought their dinners in 
baskets. 

In the afternoon there was a base- 
ball game between teams repre:4nt- 
ing Dixie and Elizabeth, and, as was 
fitting on this festive day, the Eliza- 
bebhans emerged from the contest 
wearing the laurel weath: of vic- 
Lory, the score being 4 to 0 im their 
favor. And it was real baseball, too. 


A serentific sharp has discovered 
that a cubic foot of air can contain 
68,000,000,000,000 microbes. And yet 


seme people complain of being 
lonely. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


| AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Report 
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New York-—The volume of dDusi- 
ness put through in tue cotton goods 
market was fairly large jast week, 
und was made up mostly ol many 
small orders. Buyers of fancy 
gouds placed some substantial or- 
ders during the week on fine yarn 
dyed goods. The sales of suilings 
and skirting goods were also good. 

The position of staple cotton 
goods is good, there being no aceu- 
mulation of stocks to bother eilher 
manufacturer or commission mer- 
chant. Buyers are taking hardly 
more goods than they need for their 


upmediale requirements, bul mer-' 


chants are holding steady and no 
additional price reductions are be- 
ing looked tor at present. Silaple 
gray goods Were spotty last week. 
in some instances, iow prices are 
being taken and im other cases sel- 
lers are getling full asking price. 
Business has improved in some 
lines of sheelings and converting 
drills. 

Large additional orders were put 
through in the cotton duck end of 
une markel last week. There has 
been guile a large movement for 
domestic consumption, the demand 


coming from rubberizing, Dbellung 
and hosé factories. Representatives 


of the Allied armies also placed 
some large orders for equipment 
duck last week. 

Many lines of wash fabrics have 
bee opened and houses handling 
them are ready to take orders for 
assorted cases. Buyers of wash 
goods are taking the wider styles 
more than ever before, and are 
making efforts to get goods in the 
36-ineh widths at the same figures 
that formerly paid for 27- and 32- 
inch goods. 

The finer grades of bleached cot- 
ton goods are holding steady. There 
is so much competition in the lower 
grades that profits have been short- 
ened considerably. The gingham 
situation shows very little change. 
Some of the mills are getting busi- 
ness ab prices lower than those 
which prevailed last season, while 
others are holding out for higher 
prices, 

There were many inquiries re- 
ported on napped goods during the 
week, these being to fill in orders 
already taken, showing the distribu- 
tors are making better sales of 
napped goods than they expected. 
There is a scarcity of colored nap- 
ped goods in the dark shades. 
Staple print cloths have shown lit- 
tle change, and orders are placed 
according to the amount of dyes on 
hand, 

Inquiry was much more active in 
Lhe Fall River print eloth market 
last week and the general tone of 
the market was much better, even 


though actual sales did not show . 


much increase. Prices are still 


holding firmly and the mills could. 


have booked a large business during 
the week if they had ben in a posi- 
tion to take up future deliveries. 
However, except in a few instances, 
the mills did not care to accept or- 
ders for very late deliveries. They 


look orders to begin deliveries next 
month, but were not prepared to 


accept contracts for later deliver-_ 


ies. Buyers seemed much more in- 
lerested in securing orders for de- 
liveries to begin in September, so 
only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness was placed. This has brought 
manufacturers to the realization 
that buyerss consider present prices 
cheap, and for that reason they feel 
that good sized orders ought to be 
coming in pretty soon. 

Within two weeks, orders for 120,- 
000 pieces of goods for use in hos- 
pitals in the war zone have been 
placed with four or five mills in 
Fall River. As these are light goods, 
it is really only equivalent to about 
30,000 pieces of the regular goods, 


yet the manufacturers consider that 


the general tone will be improved, 
This is figured because the looms 
engaged in turning out this produet 
must necessarily withdraw from the 
other market and many more plants 
will consequently be indirectly ben- 
etittted. 


There thas been little change 


the fine goods siiuation.. The gen- 
eral condition of this market con- 
Linuess quiet but there has heen 
some improvement during the week 
in medium fine goods. Inquiry has 
been fairly active for these goods 
and some trading was done. 


Prices on cotton goods were quol- 
ed in New York as follows: 


Print cloth, 28-in., sid 31-8 3 5-8 
28-inch, 64x60s .... 3 

Gray goods, 39-inch, | 
43-8 4 1-2 


38 1~2-inch 64x64s .. 4 
4-yard, 80x80s ... 


Brown drills, std..... 6 
Sheeting, So. sid.... 6 6 1-4 
3-yard, 48x48s...... 55-8 5 3-4 
4~yard, 56x60s ...... 4 3-4 — 
4-yard, 48x485 ..... 
4-yard, 44x44s ...... 15-8 
o-yard, 46x48s ..... 356-8 — 


Denims, 9-ounce 
Selkirk, 8-oz. duck...10 1-2 — 


Oliver extra. — 
Hartford, 41-oz., 40-in. 


Woodberry sail d’k..35% — 


Mt. Vernon wide d’k. .45% —_~ 
Ticking, 8-ounce..... $41.2. 
Standard prints...... > 1-4 — 
Standard ginghams... 6 1-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams. 7 1-2 {-4 
Kid finished eambrics.. 4 i 1-4 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates, 
not to ciose of corresponding weeks. 


Ip Signt WOGE. 6.2. 52,000 
Sace seven days last vear 11,000 
Same date last year...... 17,000 


Same date last year...... ~ 17,000 
Port receipts for season.... 38,000 
Same date last year...... 12,000 
Same date year before last 39,000 


Overland to mills and Canada 
TOP 
Same date last vear...... 
Southern mill takings for 


DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED CHE DOUBLE. “DIAMOND FINISHED 


THE WMITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
CAN PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAN BUY | 


U.S 


Poor Tempering Does It | 
RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


Makes broken travel- 
ers and cut threads 


Treasurer 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, 801 126, Greenville, S.C. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 
505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA. 


Works and Office 


L. Bleachers Bluings 


SHADE TO SUIT 
Manufactured by 


BOSSON & LANE 


ATLANTIC, MASS 


season 
Same date last year...... 
Interior stocks under Aug, | 
Last year, under.......... 
Foreign exports for week.. 
Same seven days last year 
Same date last year...... 
Northern spinners, takings 
aCnada for week......-. 
To same date last year.... 


46,000 
3,000 


61,000 
Same seven days last year.. 97,000 
Total since’ Aug. 432,000 
Same date last year........ 132,000 
Total Visiblé this week. ... 4,264,613 


Same date last year...... 3,019,540 
Of this the total American 


| 
| 
| 
LTHE BEST TH 
| — 
UNIFORMLY TEMPERED RI 
| 
75,000 
8,000 
26,000 
0,000 
| 65,000 
5,000 
9,000 11,000 
2,000 15,000 
5,000 


coarse numbers, 
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Philadelphia, Pa-—-Business in 
the yarn market here last week was 
somewhat better than that of the 
previous week. There were a num- 


ber of sales of quantities ranging 
from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds for 
future delivery, ani many sales of 
small lots: for spet and prompt 
shipment. Had buyers and sellers 
been able to get together on the 
price question, 
have been rather active, as there 
were a large number of inquiries for 
yarn for future delivery. Collec- 
tions continue to show some im- 
provement. Receipts of yarn from 
the South were large. 

There was plenty of inquiry for 
carded knitting yarns last week for 
future delivery. There is no scarc- 
ity of carded yarns, as manufactur- 
ers of heavy-weight underwear and 
hosiery have not bought coarse 
numbers very freely and spinners 
have not curtailed, knitting yarns 
are rather plentiful. Prices on these 
yarns barely held steady dnd some 
Eastern spinners who needed busi- 
ness badly, made price concessions 
to get it A sale of a large quantity 
of Southern frame spun cones for 
future delivery was made on the 
basis of 15 cents for 10s. Other sales 
ranging from 
20,000 to 50,000 pounds, were made 
alt. the same figure. 

There was not much demand last 
week for single combed yarn and 
only a few sales fo? early delivery 
were made. There is some demand 


for the finer numbers, and it is be- 2 


ing used by worsted spinners to 
twist with worsted yarns, as well 
as by hosiery manufacturers. 
Weaving yarns were stronger lasf 
week and the tendency of the prices 
of these yarns is upward. Spinners 
who have enough orders on their 
books to keep them busy for the 
present, are holding for higher 
prices. The market prices on 
weaving yarns are considerably be- 
low what spinners are asking. There 
is a good stock of these yarns in 
this market and dealers are willing 


to sell it for less than competitors ° 


“an sell. 


Two-Ply Southern Skeins. 


—26 


3-ply 8s upholstery..45 — 
4-ply 83 upholstery....{45 — 


Southern Single Skeins. 


4s to 88..... 1-2—-140 


16 1-2—17 


the week would 
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Southern Single Chain Warps. 


17 —i7 1-2 


Southern Peeler Frame Cones. 


wie 17 4-4— 

295 Fleece col........ 18 3-4—19 


Out of 


Even while the fighting was hot- 
fest the colonel of an Trish regiment 
noticed that one of the privates was 
following him everywhere, with ap- 
parently much devoted. 

At length he called the man to 


him and said: 


“You've stuck to me wel! this 


dav, Private Rooney.” 


“Yis, sor,” replied Rooney, salut- 
ing smartly. “My ould mother she 
sez fo me, seb she: ‘Patrick, my 
hhoy, stiek to the colonel and ye’'ll 
be all right: them colonels nivir 
cet iburt.”-—Ex. 


An Honest Confession 


“I suppose you will be out again 
tonight,” remarked Pokerton’s wife 
somewhal sarcastically. 

“T gure will,” he admitted, “un- 
less I hold better hands than I did 
last night.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Cotton as Contraband. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
ceipts as security. If the board will 
not do this, then he wil! insist that, 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
withdraw government funds from 
the reserve banks and deposil them 
with Southern banks to be loaned 
to cotton farmers on warehouse re- 

ceipts—Journal of Commerce. 


Hester’s Cotton Report. 
(Gontinued from Page 6). 


North and South.. 5,781,000 5,634,000 
Iner’se in Northern Mill takings 321,000 


Incr’se in Southern mill takings 423,000 
Total increase in mill takings, 
North and South . 744,000 
Increase: in Northern mill con- 
sumption .. ; 47,000 
Increase in Southern mill ‘con- 
sumption .. . 100,000 
Total. increase in consump- 
tion, North and South.. 147,000 


“Thus the North carries over an 
excess of 265,000 bales over its stock 
of American cotton of July 31, 1914, 
while the South carries over an ex- 


. cess of 308,000, or say, together, an 


excess of 573,000. 

“In brief, the American mill 
stocks of American cotton, includ- 
ing linters, on July 31 were: 


This year. Last. year 


North .. 847,000 582.000 
South .. 651,000 343,000 
Total North and | . 
South, July 31 .. 1,498,000 925,000 


“A most interesting feature has 
been the rapid increase in the con- 
sumption of linters, which jumped 
from a monthly average of 26,000 
bales during the first six months, fo 
a monthly average of 40,000 during 
the second six months of the sea- 


son. The linters included in the. 


year’s consumption was 395,000 
bales, against 309,000 last vear, an 
inerease of 86,000 bales. In the 
South, the linter factories used 16,- 
000 bales in August and September, 
while they used 54,000 in June and 
July. 

“In addition to the total of Ameri- 
can cotton above noted. American 
mills consumed 222.398 bales of for- 
eign cotton. In the table of supply 


and distribution, it has been the 


custom to include Northern mil! 
stocks only. The commercial cron 
is made wp of (1) port receipts: (° 
overland to mills outside of the cal- 
ton Delt; (3) consumption in the 


¢otton belt. 


“These three items form th com- 
mercial cotton crop. Any stocks 
carried over by the mills in the 
cotton belt are included in the old 
cotton left over, as it may be either 
sold and shipped out of the South 
during the following season or-on- 
sumed. In other words, to include 
mill stocks in the South as part of 
the commercial crop would give 
rise to the possibility of counting 
the same cotton in more than one 
year. 

“Heretofore ‘takings’ and ‘eon- 
sumption’ in the South have not 
varied greatly, but in view of the 
wide ditterence {iis season, it is 
deemed proper to ¢all attention to 
above facts.” 


Dyes Discovered By votton Mills. 


One of the most interesting an- 
nouncements regarding the dyestuff 
situation in this country, is the au- 
thentic report that a number of 
cotton mills in Rockingham, turning 
out a woven product, have by long 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
and MECHANICAL ARTS 


Young men seeking to equip 
themselves for practical! life in Ag- 
riculture and all its allied branches; 
in Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering; in Chemistry and Dye- 
ing; in Textile Industry and in Ag- 
ricultural Teaching will find excel- 
lent provision for their chosen ca- 
reers al the State’s Industrial Col- 
lege. This college fils men for life. 
Pacully for the coming year of 65 
men; 767 students; 25 buildings. 
Admirably equipped laboratories ia 
each department. 

lor catalogue, write 

KE. B. OWEN, Registrar, 
‘West Raleigh, N. C. 


“THE CLINCHFIELD 
And 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohlo Railway 
of South Carolina. 


EFFECTIVE JULY 24TH, 1915 


Mastern Standard Time 


Southbound. 
Ly. Etkhorn .City, Ky...... *6:00 
Bremont, Va. 7:00 
7:35 
Ly, Speers Ferry, Va..... 9:35 


‘Ly. Johnson City, Tenn... 9:35 


Lv. Altapass, 2:10 !7:00 
Ar Spartanburg, 5:50 10:15 
No. 5 Mixed 
Lv. Speer’s Ferry, Va...... 3:15 
Ly. Johnson City, Tenn,... 5:15 


Northbound—No, 2, Pass 
Ly. Erwin, Tenn, 
Ly. Johnson. City, Tenn... 9:00 
Ly. Speer’s Ferry 10 
Ar. Dante, Va. 


Bostic; N. C.....:..:. 6:00 
Ly. Marion, N. 1:05 7:05 
Lv. Altapass, N. 2:20 8:20 


Ly. Johnson C 5:15 


Ly, Speer’s Ferry, Va.:... 7:02 
Lav. Fremont. Va. 9:27 
Ar. Elkhorn City, Ky..... 10:30 


*...Daily, !—Daily except Sunday, 
A.M. light face type. 
P.M. heavy face type. 
Patrons are requested to apply to 
nearest Agent for definite information, - 


or to 
CHAS, T, MANDEL, 
Asst. Genl, Pass. Agent. 
J.. J. CAMPION, 
 V.-Pres, and Traffic Manager, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 


axperiment and much hard work on 
the part of their ehemist, discov- 
ered a set of dyes whieh are declar- 
ed io be absolute fast and unaffcted 
by sunlight, these being the two 
principal tests to whieh dyes are 
put in all experiments. 

“I was informed,” said a Charlotte 
man, “thal these mills, afler a very 
tedious period of experimenting 
with dye sunder all conditions, have 
evolved a set of dyes that are de- 
sirable and will not only withstand 
the effects of washing and heat, but 
will not show weakness when ex- 
posed to the hottest suntight; samp- 
les of cloth thus dyea being left in 
the sun for a period aggregating 36 
hours and showing no il! effects. I 
was also informed that these mills 
have on hand enough of this dye- 
stuff product to last them for 12 
month at the least.” 
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Warp 
Motions 


At a time when consider- 
able legal action has been 
Freedom ‘ken re- 
From garding 
Litigation warp’ stop 
motions for automatic 
looms, it appears to us very 
timely to offer to the textile 
manufacturers throughout 
the United States the most 
efficient, compact and fool- 
proof stop motion which 
has ever been devised. 
This warp stop motion is 
entirely mechanical and is 
set in such a way that the 


drop wires may rest in any 


the desired result. It is 
without doubt the most 


manufacturer and deserves 


your early consideration. 


We positively guarantee 
eur customers against pat- 


ent litigation of any sort on 


this device. 


Send for descriptive 
folders. 


Hopedale Mig, Go, 


Milford, Mass. 


position and still produce : 


profitable investment for 


| Personal Items 


W. B. Warren ‘has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Jewel 
Cotton Mill, Thomaasille, N. C. 


W. L. Landau, superintendent of 
Lhe Maginnis Mills, New Orleans, 
La. will hereafter be manager of 
that mill, 


G. B. MeCrackan has resigned as 
overseer of dyeing at the Lane Mills, 
New Orleans, La., to beGome super- 
intendent of the Maginnis Mills, of 
that same place. 


Left Threatening Message. 


Sometime during Tuesday night a 
person or persons entered the garage 
of J. R. Killian, superintendent of 
ihe Cannon Mill, Goneord, and other- 
wise damaged his big touring car. 
On the seat of the car was a note 
bearing a threatening message and 
the drawing of ¢rossbones and a cof- 
fin. The damage to the machine 
eonsisted chiefly in the upholster- 
ing and tires being cut in Many 
places. 

It is also reported that the Cannon 
Mills was entered and a number of 
belts and warps cut, the damage ag- 
gregated several hundred dollars. 

Detectives, it is understood, have 
been placed on the case and at po- 
lice headquarters the opinion was 
entured’ that the identity of the 
party or parties would soon be 
established. 


W. A. Erwin Warmly Welcomed. 


The largest crowd of people ever 
convened in Duke were in Erwin 
park to participate in greeting W. 
A. Erwin, secretary and treasurer of 
the Erwin Mills, in a public reeep- 
Lion on his return: from a western 
trip, which has kept him absent for 
more than seven weeks. The regu- 
lar concert seats were supplement- 
ed by the seats from the lyveeum and 
then many ‘had to stand up or. sit 
on the grass. At an early hour the 
concert bank composed of twenty- 
five menvbers began. making the oc- 
casion lively. Thos. H. Webb, man- 
ager of the mill here, acting for the 
reception committee made an ad- 
dress of weleome and stated the 


purpose of the gathering. Follow- | 


ing him R, W. Barfield, represent- 
ing the people in the mill, J. 4H. 
Broyle, representing the power de- 
partment, L. FE. Staneill,. represent- 
ing the cotton department, E. &. 
Yarborough, representing the fin- 
ishing department and Dr. W. P. 


Holt, representing the community, — 


made shor. but happy addresses ex- 
tending a warm welcome from their 


respective departments, After 


pressing his appreecration of such 
an unexpected reception and wel- 
come Mr. Erwin briefly outlined his 
four of the west and gave an inter- 
esting account of many things he 
caw, 


A Cotton Bunco Game. 
The arrest of Philip C. Wadsworth 
is an incident that should ecateh the 
attention of the Southern farmers 
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who have been regarded by certain and supervisors in 800 counties in 


exploiters as legitimate prey for all the cotton belt. These were to be 
sorts of fleecing schemes, especially paid a flat -salary of $3,000 a year 


when the scheme is based on “saving and plaeed so as to make consider- 


the ‘cotton crop” to the farmer. ably more as a rake-off, though he 
expression. 
scheme for a cotton financing com- Through his schemes the farmers 
pany with a backing of $250,000,000, were to tbe guaranteed 15 cents 


Wadsworth was the promoter of a did not use that 


on paper, of course, and to whieh straight a pound for their cotton. 
{the farmers were to contribute Wadsworth is to be tried on the 26th 
cash, getting in return stock not and the Observer is anticipating 
worth the paper it was written on. that the trial-is going to furnish 


As a bait, Wadsworth promised the some interesting literature.—Char- 


appointment of superintendents lottle Observer. , 


Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, GREENVILLE, ‘S. C. 


We Have Dyestuffs 
to Exchange 


Registered 


| WE CAN GIVE YOU | 
Direct, Acid, Sulphur, Chromate and Vat Dyes. 


YORKSHIRE GUM _ 
A SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. It is 


especially valuable in this respect as it combines 


readily withall starches, making a uniform size 
mixing. Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 
Yorkshire Gum will find quite a reduction in shedding and 
loom waste. For this reason we recommend it especially 
where drop-wires are in use. This Gum also attracts moisture very 
readily and by so doing adds strength and elastciity to the yarn. 
While giving the very best results in sizing, it is, at the same time, 
a most economical size. Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Oil in 
xddition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks, Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are looated along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. | 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because . 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a see to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. our plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
ge! _. of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. YV. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Southern Railway, 


Room 129, Washington, D. C. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 


position or have second hand ma- 


chinery, etc. ,to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. _ 
Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 

ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able free is charged. 
We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our’ employ- 
ment bureau, but we. do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Wanted. 


A portable dustless card strip- 
i per. Must be in condition and 
cheap for cash. Address No. (66, 


Want Department 


eare Southern Tetile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 


Three pound spinning weights. 
Address Box 116, Athens, Ala. 


For Saale 


Would like to sell to a good 
roller coverer, one-half interest 
in a paying shop. Reason for 
selling is ill health. Address Box 


142, Weldon, N. €, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
superintendent. Held last posi- 
tion 10 years. Can furnish first- 
class references. Address No. 
1173. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experience on cheviots, cham- 
brays, sheetings and drills. Mar- 
ried. Age 32. Good references. 
Address No. 1174. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experience on sheeting and 
colored work. Ain also expert 
slasher man. Can furnish satis- 
factory references. Address No. 
1175. 


A NO. 1 MACHINIST wants a better 
paying job. Can run a master me- 
chanic’s job. Now employed as 
assistant master mechanic. Mar- 
ried. Sober. Will give references. 
Address No. 1176. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Ss CHIEF ENGINEER and Master Me- 


WANT position as carder. Have 5 
years as carder, also 
I. €, 8. diploma on carding and 


cs 38 years old. Married. 


Can furnish best of references. Can 


chanic wishes to make a change. 
A successful record can be shown 
from past and present employers. 
12 years experience, 8 years as 
chief engineer and master me- 
chanic with some of the most up- 
to-date plants in the South. Can 
furnish reference to any one in 
need of @ man for the position. 
Am 35 years of age, have a fam- 
ity. Am sober and of good hab- 
its. Could come on reasonable 


come On short notice. Address notice. Now employed. Address 
No. 1177. No. 1188. 
WANT position as superintendent. WANT position as superintendent 


Have had long experience and 
have handled some of the most 
successful mills in the South. Can 
furnish good references and get 
results. Address No. 1178. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent for 12 
years and thoroughly understand 
the mill business. Held last job 
three years. Fine references. 
Address No. 1179. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping or wind- 
ing. Am 30 vears old. 9 years 


overseer. Am familiar with al! 
grades of cotton. Address No. 
44180. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer more modern mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 1184. 


EXPERIENCED MAN. wishes 


to eorrespond with a mil! that 
needs a Supt. that can get results. 
Age 36. Married. Held last posi- 
tion nine years. Gilt edged ref- 
erences. Address No. 1182. 


of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
anu am employed at present as 
overseer of spinning. My present 
employers will be given as ref- 
erences. Address No. 1189. . 


WANT position superintendent 
or overseer of weaving in large 
mill, Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 
South Carolina. Have had long 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. A190. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning. Have held present position 
as overseer of spinning for 10 
years. Have large family of mill 
help. Address No. 1191. 


WANT pdsition as overseer of card- 
ing. 5 years grinder, 5 years sec- 


ond hand and 3 years overseer. 
Married. Sober. Can furnish 
good references. Address No. 
1192. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have been on present job 
three years and have given entire 
satisfaction but want larger room. 
First class references. Address 
No. 1198. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or traveling representative for 
machinery or supplies. Am ex- 
pertenced in both lines and can 
furnish entirely satisfactory ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 1183. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Have had long ex- 
perience and can furnish best of 
references from former emplov- 

ers. Address No, 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. {0 years experience on al! 
kinds of goods, but prefer fancies. 
Satisfactory references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 

No. 1185. 


WANT position as 
by a practical man. Have had 14 
years axperience as superintend- 
ent and thoroughly understand all 
the detals connected with the 
manufacturing of cotton goods. 
Can give A-1t referenre as to my 
executive ability and character. 
Address No. 1186. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Age 32. 
Married. 7 years as overseer. ? 
vears as superintendent. Can 
furnish any one with references. 
Address No. 1187. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on 
fme combed yarns. Can furnish 
references from former employ- 
ers.. Address No. 1194. 


WANT position as superintendent | 


Special experience on combed 
varns, both coarse and fine. Now 
employed as superintendent and 
can furnish the best of references 
Address No. 1195. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
superintendent of yarn and weav- 
ing mills and am good manager of 
help. Gan furnish best of refer- 
ences. ddress No. 1196. | 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed and. giving satisfaction, 
but am not satisfied with location 
of mill. Have experience both as 
overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 1197. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or overseer of weaving, Ex- 
perience in both departments and 
am now employed but want larger 
job. Good references. Address 
No. 1198. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Am expert on fine, as well as 
classy yarns for all purposes. 
Know how to make — dividends. 


Can furnish best of re'erences. 
Address No. 1199. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, or overseer carding 
or spinning, or both’in large mi'i. 
Long experience in the Ena- 
ployed at present. Good vrefer- 
ences. Address No. 1200. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 
‘ mills and can furnish best of ref- 
erences both as to abilily and 
character. Address No. 1201. 


WANT a job as superintendent of 
small mill that is run down and 
not making money, and whose 
managers want it put in good or- 
der and on paying basis. Have 
had long experience as carder and 
spinner, also have ample. exper- 
ience in weaving, winding, twist- 
ing, warping and ruling. Gwu.4 
references if required, A-tdress 
No. 1202. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinanr. ‘Have had 
charge of carding and spinning in 
large mill and gave satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 
(203. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 
Experienced, Can give good ref- 
erencer as to charactece and 
ity. Address No. 120% 


WANT position as roller coverer. 
Have had long experience in both 
mill and independent shop work. 
ean do first-class work. Satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 1205. 


WANT position as Supt. or manag- 
er. Have filled both positions and 
have long practical experience on 
a wide variety of goods. Can fur- 
nish five references. Address No. 
1206. 


WANT position as “gecond hand in 
ecard room. Am now employed and 
give satisfaction but want to 
change. Age 30. Strictly sober and 
am a hustler for quantity and 
quality. Address No. 1207. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or as second hand. Have had 
good experience in first class mil) 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 1208. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
ecard room or as assistant 
tendent. Now employed but would 
change for larger job. Long ex- 
nerience in both. ‘Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences. both.as.{to character and 
ability. Address No, 1209. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Would like to figure with § any 
mill that is not getting results. 
No 1240. 
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WANT position as superintenden! 
or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills, and can give satisfac- 
Lion. Am now employed, but 
would change for larger mill. 
Address No, 1211. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as asst. Supt. Now 
employed but would ehange for 

ae larger job. Good references, Ad- 
| dress No. 1242. 


WANT position as superintendent 

i of small mill or as carder and 
i spinner. Have had long exper- 
yence and always give satisfac- 
fi tion. Reason for changing better 
a salary. Age 45. Married. Strictly 
ai sober. Experienced from ground 
up on both white and colored 
work. Address No. 1243. 


WANT position as Supt. or over- 
seer of carding. Age 41. Married. 
Gradute of Inter. .Cor. Sechool. 

Have been suecessful as overseer 

| of carding, spinning, weaving, 

. slashing, beaming and dyeing. 

— Strictly sober. Member of Bap- 

List chureh. Have not lost a day 

¥ from work in six years. Addres 

No, 1244. 


\ WANT position as superintendent 


perience and knowledge of the 
business and can furnish entirely 
satisfactory references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 1245. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and winding. Have had 12 
years experience as overseer. 
Age 35. Strictly sober. Good 
manager of help. Now employed. 
xood references. Address No. 
1216. 


WANT position as Supt. Long ex- 
perience as carder and spinner 
and am now employed as Supt. 
of small mill. Best of references. 
Address No. 1218. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
card room or as assistant super- 
intendent. Now employed © but 
would change for larger job. Ad- 
dress No. 1219. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Experienced in both posi- 
tions, in weaving and spinning 
mills... Now employed. Satisfac- 


Address No. 1217. 


WANT position as Supt of yarn 
mill or carder. Long prac¢tical éx- 
perience on all classes of yarn 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire fabries. Ad- 
dres No. 1220. 


tory references. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning at not less than $3.50 per day. 
Have 20 years experience in mill 
work and am at present employed, 
but prefer to change. Address 
No. 1221. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
Now superintendent of small mill 
and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Was overseer of card- 
ing for many years. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 1222. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of large ecard room. 
Long experience in one of the 
most successful mills in the South 


or overseer of carding. Have ex-. 
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and can give them as references. 
Address 1223. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
shop and steam plant and can 
give satisfaction. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Have .family 
of mill help. Address No. 1224, — 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or superintendent of 
large spinning room. Have 23 
years’ experience as carder and 
spinner, 18 years of which have 
been overseer. Strictly sober. Now 


employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1225. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of 10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. or 8S. G. Age Have. 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
heen superintendent for 20 years 


and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 4226. 


WANT position as Supt. Am now 
empioyed and have held present 
present job 10 years but want 
larger mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1227. | 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning ‘or carding and spinning. 
gong experience. Now employed. 
Good references. Will not con- 


sider less than $2.50. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have been promoted from 
loom fixer through to overseer at 
present mill, which is discarding 


its looms. Fine references from 
present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
poth white and colored work and 
ali makes of looms. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No, 1238. 


WANT position as. superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Held one 
position seven years and Gan give 
-aH former employers as reference. 
Address No. 1230. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had long 
experience and ean furnish the 
best of references from former 
employers. - Address No. 1231. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed as second 
hand on faney fine goods. Can 
give good references from pres- 
ent and past employers. Address 
No. 1232. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 spindles. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine refererices. 
Address No, 1233. 


POSITION wanted as superintend- 
emt by practical man of executive 
ability, fully capable of managing 
a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get results. 42 ‘years 
overseer. 10 years superintendent. 
Experienced on plain and fancy 
weaves. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress No, 1234. - 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving or traveling 
representative. Have had exper- 
ience in all three positions and 
am well qualified for each. Would 
prefer connection with some siz- 
ing manufacturer. Address No. 
1235. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, 
{8 years overseer of carding and 
spinning, and am well versed in 
all processes of cotton manufac- 
turing, including twisting and 
twine-making. Am a middle-aged 
man with family. Can give good 
references. Address No. 1236. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill, where I can invest 
part of my salary. Have long ex- 
perience as overseer of carding 
and am now employed as such but 
want place as superintendent. 
Age 35. Good habits. Excellent 
references from present employ- 
ers. Address No. 1237. 


WiANT position as superimbendent 
of ether yarr or weave mill or 
‘carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No .1240. 

WANTED—Position of overseer of 
weaving, preferably Drapers, at 
$4.00 or more per day. 19 years in 
the weave room. 36 years of age. 
Married.. Total abstainer, Now 
employed as overseer. Pusher for 
production, quality and Jow costs. 
Present salary inadequate for large 
growing family. Address No. 1241. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
spinning in large mill. Have tad 
jong practical experience and can 
furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 1242. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
either plain weaving or yarn mill. 
Am all-round practical mill man, 
but especially strong on carding. 
Have made a close study of waste 
problems and am m position to 
more than save my salary in the 
waste account. Let me investi- 
gate your waste conditions. _ Cor- 
respondence confidential. Address 
No. 1245. 


The Relation Between Production 
and Costs 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


In the past, in almost all cost sys- 
tems. the amount of “overhead” to 
be charged to the product, when it 
did not inchide all the “overhead,” 
was more or less a matter of judge- 
ment. According to the theory now 
presented, it is not a matter of 
judgement, but can be determined 
with an accuracy depending upon 
the knowledge the manufacturer 
has of the business. 


Following this line. of thought it 
should be possible for the manu- 
facturer to calculate just what 
plant and equipment he ought to 
have, and what the staff of offiwers 
and. workmen should be to turn-out 
a given profit. 

If this can be. correctly done, the 
exact eost of a product can be pre- 
dicted. Such a problem cannot be 
solved by a cost accountant of the 
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hotel AU 
I 
INCORPORATED 
BA 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
| BI 
BI 
Offers rooms with hot and cold wa- B 
ter for $1, which includes free use 
of public shower baths. = | 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND | c 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 | 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. | 
ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF ( 
Temperance House | 
Send for Booklet | 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


tinually making a comparison for 


usual type, but is primarily a prob-— 
lem for an engineer, whose know- 
ledge of materials and processes is 
essential for its sohation. 
Having made an atiempt to solve 
a problem of this type, one of the 
most important functions we need 
a cost system to perform, is to keep 
the superintendent continually ad-~ 
vised as to how nearly he is realiz- 
ing the ideal set, and to point oul 
where the shortcomings are. 
. Many of us are accustomed io 
this viewpoint when we are treat- 
ing individual operations singly, but 
few have as yet made an attemp! 
to consider that this idea might be 
applied to a plant as a whole, excepi 
when the processes of manufacture 
are simple and the products few in 
number. When, however, the pro-— 
cesses become numerous or com- 
plated, the necessity for such a 
check becomes more urgent, and the 
cost keeper who performs this 
function becomes an integral part 
of the manufaeturing system, and 
acts for the superintendent, as an 
inspector, who keeps him advised 
at all times of the quality of ‘his 
own work, | 
This conception of the duties of — 
a cost keeper does not interfere 
with his supplying the financier 
with the information he needs, but - 
insures that information shall be. 
eorrect, but. the cost keeper is con- | 


the benefit of the superintendent, of 
what has been done with what 
should have been done. Costs are 
valuable only as comparisons, and 
compansons are of little value un- 
less we have a standard, which is 
the function of the engineer to set. 

Lack of reliable cost methods has, 
in’ the past, been responsible for 
much of the uncertainty .so.preva- 
lent in our industrial policies; bul 
with a definite and reliable cost 


method, which enables us to differ- 
entiate between what is lost in man- 
ufaectumng and what is lost in bus- 
ness; if will usually beeome easy 
to define clearly: the proper Dbusi- 
ness policy. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS _ 


| AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING OVERHAULERS— SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
| Hopedale Mfg. Co. AND FINISHING MACHINEY— Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. song Mfg. a pa 
| | 5 ‘Philadelphia Tex. Machine Ca. N New Brunswie emical Co. 
BALING PRESSES— Bons. PAINTS— A. Klipstein & Co. 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. Benj. Moore & Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. : PICKERS AND LAPPERS— So, Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
| DYERS— 
BEAMERS— Saco-Lowell Shops. SPINDLES— 
| iklin Process Co. ind} | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
BELTING— a Saco-Lowell Shops. ‘Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co, 
American Supply Co. Ganaeet Ssictite ‘Gs ric & Mig. Co. pprceps Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ie Boomer and Boschert Press Co. SPINNING RINGS— 
Philadelphia Belting Co. FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— PUMPS— | Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— Stuart W. Cramer. Whilinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
American Supply Co. FLYER P RESSERS— RAILROADS— | Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Draper Co, Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. C. C. & O. Railway SPOOLERS— 
CARD CLOTHING— GEARS (SILENT)— Seaboard Air Line. teenee Go. 
W. H. Bigelow. — General Electric Company. Southern Railway. _ Lowell Sh 
Steel Heddles Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. Corn Products Refining Co. 
 HUMIDIFIERS— RING TRAVELERS— ____Keever Starch Co. 
o-Lowell Shops.  TEMPLES— 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY American Moistening Co. American Supply Co, v — 
Saco-L “ Stuart W. Cramer. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. Draper Company. 
aco-Lowell Shops, G. M. Parks Co ROL Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
General Metallic Drank Rell Co Gener al Electric Company. 
Richard A. Blythe. E LOOMS— Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, TWISTERS— 
DOBBIES— & Knowles Loom Works. ROVING CANS— 
‘Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. Diamond State Fibre Co. 
The Stafford ‘Company. -Lowell Shops. WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Stafford Company. — ROVING MACHINERY— Crompton & Knowles L Works. 
; : LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND Saco-Lowell Shops. Draper Compnay. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. PICKERS— SADDLES— _ Hopedale Mig. Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— American Supply Co, Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Garland Mfg. Co. Graphite Lubricating Co. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
DRAWING HOLLS— _ Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. SEPARATORS— Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. LUBRICANTS— ica Bosson & Lane. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— Ca | Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain : SHUTTLES— John P. Marston. 
Co. LUG STRAPS— ‘ Shambow Shuttle Co. A. Klipstein & Co. 
DROP WIRES— Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. SIZING COMPOUND— oe 
. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. M. M. Lahue & Co. Arabol Mfg. Go. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. METERS— John P. Marston. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— General Electric Company, Mlipstein & Co. | 
American Dyewood Co. "Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, Seve! Mfg. Co. WARPERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. | So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Entwistle Co. 
Bosson and Lane. Draper Company. 
Cassela Color Co. American Supply Co. | WILLOWS— 
John P. Marston. MILL, SUPPLIES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 7 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. SOAPS Seco-Lowell Shops. 
A. Klipstein & Co. American Supply Co. ’ C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. Connecticut Mill Supply Co. - Keever Bros. Co. WINDERS— 


So, Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. Diamond State Fiber Co. -Seydel Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Huddersfield, 
England | 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 
Card Clothing Manutacturers . 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ias re-wound., Burnisher and 
Stripp ser Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All regular sizes of mare Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Tompkins BUILDING 4 1-2 Perers STREET 
Pp. O. BOX 38 O. BOX 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 3 ATLAN TA. GA. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Uisearpaiiid in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 
_ We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building; Charlotte, N. C. 


"BROCTOR™ DRYERS' 


FIREPROOF 


castiron frame, 


tos panelled 
Stock Dryers. 


Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 


amd low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Fireproof 


steel and asbes- | 


C. G. Sargent 


Representative | 
Charlotte,N.C. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

| BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 
INCORPORATED PHILADELPHIA H. G, MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N, C. 
1855 


REPRESE NTATIY 


-LAWUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS. 


M. M. LAHUE @ COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| | specialty of equipping new mills 


THE “STANDARD” | WE MANUFACTURE 
| Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


BALING PRESS Reeds 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 


N BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


1 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

1 A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 

644 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY 
(Established 1872) 

| AS MADE BY Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte,N.C. 


No. 104 West WATER 5ST. 


| Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the } 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SEND FOR CATALOG Charlotte, N. C. 
: ee The South’s Leading Textile Journal 
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